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Brander Matthews 


on American Literature 
* 


AN INTRODUCTION 
TO THE STUDY OF 


AMERICAN LITERATURE 


By Brander Matthews, Professor of Literature, 
Columbia College. Cloth, Illustrated, $1.00. 

As was to be expected, Mr. Matthews has pre- 
pared a deeply interesting, as well as an original and 
authoritative work, one that every reader of good 
literature as well as every teacher and student of the 
subject will welcome. The EpucationaL REvIEW 
says : 

‘‘Written by a man who has a knowledge of educational 


needs, it is also the labor of love of a man of letters who is at 
the same time a genial humorist.’’ 


In THE BOOKMAN, Mr. Theodore Roosevelt says, among 
many other complimentary things: ‘* Any student of the subject 
who wishes to do work hereafter must not only read 
Mr. Matthews’s book but must largely adopt Mr. Matthews’s 
way of looking at things.’’ 


Sent prepaid on receipt of price. Correspondence in re- 
£ard to examination and introduction cord:ally invited. 


AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 


Washington Square, New York 


Also at Cincinnati, Chicago, Boston, Atlanta, and Portland, Oregon 











SUPPLEMENTARY READING. 


Standard Literature 


For | Schools. 


Works of standard authors condensed, or selected, with introductory 
and explanatory notes. Beginning with January 1, 1896, semi-monthly 
issues through the year (except July and August), Single numbers, 96 to 
128 pages, 12} cents ; double numbers, 160 to 224 pages, 20 cents. Bound 
neatly in stiff paper sides. 

This presentation of the works of standard authors will make it 
possible for a pupil to become acquainted with the works of a large num- - 
ber of writers, with moderate expenditure of time and money. 


No.1. THE SPY (condensed). 





Wz 


air 





By J. Fenimore Cooper. »p- 


“2. THE PILOT (condensed). By J. Fenimore Cooper. “ *% 
“ 3. ROB ROY (condensed), By Sir Walter Scott. i 
“4. THE ALHAMBRA (selected). By Washington Irving. “ 2 
“5. CHRISTMAS STORIES (selected) By Charles Dickens. “ 128 
“ 6. ENOCH ARDEN and Other Poems (complete poems). 

By Lord A. Tennyson. “ «8 
“ >. KENILWORTH (condensed), By Sir Walter Scott “ 180 
“ 8. THE DEERSLAYER (condensed) By J. Fenimore Cooper. “* «8 
“ 9. LADY OF THE LAKE (compiete). By Sir Walter Scott. “ 2m 
“10. SKETCH BOOK (selected). By Washington Irving. “ «8 
“a1, HORSE-SHOE ROBINSON (condensed), 

By John P. Kennedy. * 1298 


“2 HAROLD (condensed). By Sir E. Lytton Bulwer. “ 
Ete., ete., ete. 


SPECIAL DISCOUNTS TO SCHOOLS AND DEALERS. 


Correspondence is invited. Address 
Educational 


University Publishing Company, sss: 


437-47 East Tenth St., NEW YORK. 


352 Washington St., BOSTON. 714 Canal St., NEW ORLEANS, 
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THE most helpful laboratory guide 

that has yet appeared.—PRoF. 
H. W. Conn, Ph.D., Wesleyan Uni- 
versity, Middletown, Conn. 


Dodge’s Practical Biology 


Introduction to Elementary Practical Biology. A Laboratory Guide 
for High School and College Students. By CHARLES WRIGHT DODGE, 
M.S , Professor of Biology, University of Rochester, pp. 445. Crown 
8vo. Cloth. $1.80. 

This work consists essentially of questions on the gross and minute struc- 
ture and on the physiology of a series of common animals and plants which 
are typical of their kind—questions which can be answered only by actual 
examination of the specimen or by performance of the experiment. Di- 
rections are given for the collection of specimens, for their preservation, 
and for preparing them for examination, also for performing simple physi- 
ological experiments. Particular species are not required, as the questions 
usually apply equally well to several related forms. 


INTRODUCTION PRICES 
FURNISHED ON APPLICATION. 





. Biology and Zoology... 


CONSIDER this book the best 

that has been written in the En- 
glish language tor the especial pur- 
pose for which it is designed —J. A 
TaYLor, Springfield Normal School, 
Missourt. 


Orton’s Comparative Zoology 


Comparative Zoology, Structural and Systematic. For use in Schools 
and Colleges. By JAMES ORTON, Ph.D. New Edition. Revised by 
CHARLES W. DopcE, M.S., Professor of Biology at the University of 
Rochester. pp. 414. Crown 8vo, Cloth, $1 80. 

The distinctive character of this work consists in the treatment of the 
whole Animal Kingdom as a unit; in the comparative study of the devel- 
opment and variations of organs and their functions, from the simplest to 
the most complex state; in withholding Systematic Zoology until the stu- 
dent has mastered those structural affinities upon which true classification 
is founded, The 350 illustrations given in this work have been taken with 
a view to their value as guides for dissection. The Appendix contains di- 
rections for getting and preparing material for class use, 


r 
HARPER & BROTHERS, paces E ae New York, N. Y. 
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FRICK’S SUCCESSFUL 


Automatic Electric 


PROGRAM 
CLOCK 


Automatically signals 
the periods of any num- 
ber of different pro- 
grams in any number of 
di, erent rooms, cor- 
ridors, or buildings. 

All Periods of all pro- 
grams can be changed 
with ease, by simply 
inserting the contacts 
at the times desired. 

Axtomatically makes 
all changes of pro- 
grams. Introduces stan- 
dard time everywhere. 

Apparatus furnished 
for all classes of pro- 
gram signaling. 

Compiete plants in- 
Stalled, including Fire 
Alarm, Button Board 
for special signals, 
teachers’ calls, &c, 





Please write for 
illustrated catal- 
ogue and testimon- 
ials. They wiil in- 
terest you. 


FRED. FRICK, Mfr., 


WAYNESBORO, PA. 








ESTABLISHED 1851. 


EIMER& AFMEND, 


205-211 Third Ave., 
NEW YORK. 





Everything necessary tor 
the Chemical and Physical 
Laboratory will be fur- 
nished of best quality at 
reasonable prices. 

Glass and metal appara 
tus, special, made to order, 
according to drawings. 

Glass blowing and en- 
graving done on premises, 


Fine Science Apparatus. 
ALFRED L. ROBBINS Co., 


(Successors to Science Dept. National Sch’l Furn’g Co.) 
Inventors and Manufacturers of Modern 
School Apparatus of the Highest Efficiency. 

Works and Salesroom—179-18:1 Lake St., Chicago. 

260-page Catalog just out, Free to School People. 














CILVER, BURDETT & COMPANY, Publishers, 


Approved Text-Books Embodying Progressive Educational Methods. 


BOSTON 
0-112 BOYLSTON ST, 


NEW YORK 
31 E. 17TH ST. 


262-264 WABASH AVE. 


CHICAGO PHILADELPHIA 


1028 ARCH ST. 





SUMMER COURSE IN LANGUAGES. 


Circulars, 


1122 Broadway, 


New York. 


Best Advantages for Learning Conversation—Normal Course for Teachers. 


THE BERLITZ SCHOOL OF LANGUAGES, 


ASBURY PARK, 


N. J. | AUDITORIUM, 


CHICAGO, ILL. 


IMPORTANT.—Before deciding what books you want for next school year, don’t fail to ask for 
complete: catalogue and ~~ pages of the Berlitz works for teaching or 


learning foreign languages. 


ree on application, 





SOMETHING NEW. 


THE GEM SPELLING BLANK, No. 12, 


Words and Dictation. 


Specially adapted to meet the demand for VERTICAL WRITING now so much in vogue. 
double-ruled. Space for twenty words and also for dictation. 


Correspondence solicited. 


36 pages, 
45 cents per doz. 


PECKHAM, LITTLE & CO., Publishers, General School Supplies, 66 Reade St., N. Y. 





KINDERGARTEN 


& SCHOOL 
SUPPLIES. 


J. W. 
SCHERMERHORN & CO., 
3 EAST 14TH STREET, 

New YORK. 


Send for Catalogue. 





Barnes’ Foot and Power Machinery. 


Lathes for wood 
and meal work, 
Scroll Saws, Cir: 
cular Saws, etc. 
Specially adap- 
ted for use in IN- 
DUSTRIAL and 
MANUAL TRAINING SCHOOLS. 

Special ces to Educational In- 
stitutions. Catalogue and price 
list free by mail. 

W. F. & JOHN BARNES CO., 


911 Ruby Street, ROCKFORD, ILI. 








The convenience of having book covers of strong 
manilla paper that will fit any book is appreciated 


best by those using the 
BOOK 


“ONE PIECE” Covers 


Sample dozen, as cents. W. B. HARISON, 59 
Fifth Ave., N. Y. City. Send for wholesale priced 
list of school books of all publishers (7,500 titles), 
price, 10, 





»J* IS WISE to 
prepared to 
teach m It is fast 
a lead- 
ing feature in all otucottenal = tutions. 
ISAAC PITMAN’S “y stem adopted by and taught 
in Public Schools of New York City. “ Isaac 
Pitman’s Complete Phonographic Self-Instructor,” 
250 pp., $1.50. Free to Teachers, Specimen pages, 
Alphabet, and full Rules for Writing. Mention THE 
ScHOOL JOURNAL. 
ISAAC PITMAN & SONS, 33 Union Sq., N. Y. 
Take lessons at the Metropolitan School, 156 Fifth 
Ave., N. W. Cor. 20th St. Absolute individual instruc 
tion, day and evening. Elevators running until — 
d.m. Call or write. 





THE EARTH A most fascinating and valu- 
able Magazine for Home and 

School, only 5Q0c. year. Sample Copies 5c. 

THE EARTH PUBLISHING CO., Des Moines, Iowa. 





GEOLOGY, AMMONITES forxiccr 
Museums, Colleges, Schools, | One, 15 in, $ 
Private Collectors want them, | in diam., 5. 


A. J, EMERSON, Pres. N. W. Texas Baptist 
College, Decatur, Texas. 








New Easter Music 


OUR list of new Easter Music for 1896 1s one of the 

largest ever issued, and the following selections 
indicate the exceptionally high character of the com- 
positions, 


SONGS, Etc.—-SHEET MUSIC 


Awake, Glad Soul! Awake! 
Soprano or Tennor in E-flat 


Awake, jae Soul! Awake! 
ezzo Soprano or eer in Cc 
Our Risen K 


ng FP. Loud 
Soprano or Tenor = D, Alto or me inA 


Rice, o Buried Lo Per 
Solo in B-flat. ae solo for medium voice, 


ANTHEMS, HYMNS, QUARTETTES, ETC. 


(Octavo Editions.) 
(Always mention the number when ordering.) 


9118. Alleluia! Alleluia! 
Voices Heavenward 





_ Grams $ BD 
Crowe 


* 





Hearts and 
is 


. A. Schnecker 
Bass and Soprano Solos and — 


8642. Another Blessed Easter Pave 
Mixed Quartette M. MeIntosh 10 
Soprano or Tenor and Bass Solos. 

8980. Awake Up, my Glory Barn at 
Anthem. Mixed Voices. by 

9046. Christ is Risen Bruche . 
Duets. Soprano and Tenor, Alto and 
Bass. Quartette and Chorus. 

9101. Christ Was Born, Died, and Arose 

Clouston .10 
Bass Solo and Mixed Quartette. 
8900. Eastertide Seymour Smith 10 
Trio. Female Voices. 

51. Holy Yemer at the Sepulchre, The 
Mixed Voices. Fabiani .12 
Soprano and Tenor Solos and Chorus 

8953. 


. Jesus C hrist is Risen Fe-Day 
Quartette. Clar Scott 
Soprano and Tenor Solos, 

948. Praise to Our Victorious King 

Quartette or Choru Danks 
Soprano or Tenor ‘Solo. 





Complete catalogue of Easter music sent postpaid 
on application. 


Oliver Ditson Company 


4537403 eee St., Boston. 
C. H. Ditson & Co., N. Y., J. E. Drrson & Co., Phila, 





wrOrs 


PHYSICAL AND CHEMICAL APPARATUS. 


Microscopes, Telescopes, 
Optical Lanterns & Slides, 
We have the only successful 
Acetylene Generator for Optical 
Lanterns and House Illumination. 
SEND FOR CIRCULARS. 
Only complete Science Factory in the West. 





INSTRUMENTS OF PRECISION TO ORDER 
CHICAGO. 








Benches, Tools & Supplies 
| Lowest Prices. Headquarters. Send for Catalogue. 
andle discount for Schools and Classes. 


r& Barber, 15-17 Eliot St. 


STON. ~ 





EADERS will confer a favor by men- 
tioning THE JOURNAL when 
communicating with advertisers. 


— 





SCHOOL without ESTERBROOK’S PENS is like a steam engine without steam— 
Being American made, of standard quality, reasonable in price and meeting the exact 
wants of teachers and scholars ‘they are indispensable. 


THE ESTERBROOK STEEL PEN CO., 26 John Street, New York. 
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GIFFORD’S 


Rlementary Lessons in Physics. 


A recent work on the experiment plan designed for higher Grammar 
School classes and for High Schools. It has already become a notably 
popular text-book, and has been adopted for City of New York.—City of 
Brooklyn, N. Y.,—City of Baltimore, Md.—City of LaCrosse, Wis.,—City of 
Racine, Wis.,—Jersey City, N. J..—Easton, Pa., etc. 

Examination Copy sent for 30 cents. 


THOMPSON, BROWN, & CO., Publishers, 


23 Hawley Street, Boston. 262 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 


IF YOU WANT 


FRENCH BOOKS, 


or books of any description—School Books, Standard 
Books, Novels, etc., send to 


William R. Jenkins, 


Publisher and Importer, 
851 and 853 Sixth Avenue, (48th Street), New York, 
Catalogue on application. Importations promptly made 


FLAGS! 








For School use as 
required by State 
Law. 


Address: 
Successor to OAK HALL CO., 
G. W. Simmons & Co., Boston, - Mass 








TEACHERS’ 


ACENCIES. 





TEACHERS CO-OPERATIVE 


101 THE AUDITORIUM BUILDING, 
STABLISHED IN 1884. ... . 





MWe 
ir 





ASSOCIATION 


CHICAGO. 


EEKS Teachers who are ambitious for advance- 
ment rather than those without positions . . 





- POSITIONS FILLED, 4,000. 
is an important consideration in estimating the advantages of one teachers’ 


[_OCATION agency over another. It is not generally known that the total expenditure for 


the support of public schools in Pennsylvania is nearly double the aggregate of expenditures for 
schools in the States of Delaware, Maryland, Virginia, West Virginia, North Carolina, South Carolina, 
Georgia, and Florida ; that it far exceeds the expenditure of the South Central division of States, which 
includes Kentucky, Tennessee. Alabama, Mississippi, Louisiana, Texas, and Arkansas; or the combined 
expenditures of the Western division, which includes Montana, Wyoming, Colorado, New Mexico, Ari- 
zona, Utah, Nevada, Idaho, Washington, Oregon, and Calitornia. 


TEACHERS of acknowledged ability assisted to desirable positions in Pennsylvania and every other 


ae Kaaress. NATIONAL EDUCATIONAL BUREAU, 104 B:tcX™8S.%,0°° 


AMERICAN AND FOREICN 
TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Introduces to colleges, schools, and families, superior 
| Professors, Principals, Assistants, Tutors, and Gov- 
ernesses, for every department of instruction , recom 
mends good schools to parents. Call on or address 
Mrs. M. J. YOUNG-FULTON, 
American and Foreign Teachers’ Agency, 
23 Union Square, New York. 





Fair Dealing. 
Best Equipment. 


$ W | NS H I P ad ge, 
é TEACHERS’ 
¢ AG ENCY «+ ne << 


oe ee ee he et et i A th A A iti tet he 


THE FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES. *"***7,9,255 


Proprietors. 
100-page Agency Manual sent free to any address. 


4 Ashburton Place, Boston, Mass. 355 Wabash Avenue, Chicago, Ill. 107 Keith & Perry B’ld’g Kansas City, Mo. 
70 Fifth Avenue, New York City, N. Y. 2% King St., West, Toronto, Can. 728 Cooper B’id’g, Denver, Colo. 


1242 12th Street, Washington, D.C. 420 Century B’ld’g, Minneapolis, Minn. 525 Stimson Blk., Los Angeles, Cal. 


B EACO IN TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


3 Somerset Street, BOSTON. 


Address ) 124 Market St., Harrisburg, Pa. 
Yemen toh aaron inaigpenatnegmmaiar serena 








(20 TREMONT ST., BOSTON 


per cent. of positions filled last year were direct ap- 
plications from school officials. 


P. I. MERRILL, Mgr. | *® 





secured Pennsylvania Educational Bureau,  , Facilities unser- 


ol, i P. —— — your 
\o positions Allentown, Pa, Does business in all 
last year. L. B. LANDIS, Manager. Circulars free. 





ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 


Provides Schools of all Grades with Competent Teachers. 
Teachers with Good Records in Obtaining Positions. 
Correspondence with school officers and teachers is invited. 
HARLAN P. FRENCH, Manager, 24 State St., Albany, N. 


For Western Positions; pceer wEsteRN AGENCY, 


viz:-ALBERT & CLARK, Pullman Building. Chicago. 


EASTERN TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


50 Bromfield Street, Boston. 
Telephone, Boston 775-2. 














E. F. FOSTER, Manager. 
— A WEEKLY JOURNAL— 
devoted to the 


Che Open Court RELIGION OF SCIENCE. 





YEARLY, $1.00. Send for sample copies. 
On trial for 3 months for 25 cents, with a metallic Boston Binder free of charge. 


THE OPEN COURT PUBLISHING COMPANY, Chicago. 


ehermerhorn’s Teachers’ Agency 
Oldest and best known in U, S. 
Established 1855. 


3 EAst 14TH Street. N, Y, 





BAAUAUADAVAUADAUA 


a “BAY STATE” 


Guitars 
Mandolins 
Banjos 
Zithers 
and Flutes 


MANUFACTURED BY 
JOHN C. HAYNES & CO., 


Possess a peculiarly sweet and powerful 
quality of tone which distinguishes them 
trom all simiiar instruments. They are the 


Triumph of 
Tone Production 
Beau: iful in design, 
Perfect in Construction, and 
Built of the Best Materia’. 
LOWEST IN PRICE OF 
ANY STRICTLY HIGH- 
Crass INSTRUMENT. 
Send for free lilustrated Catalogue. 


JOHN C. HAYNES & C0., 
| & 453-463 Washington St., BOSTON. 


MVTAVAVAVAVAVAVAVAUY 


Musical, far sounding, and highly satis- 
factory Bells for schools, Churches, &. 
Ser 


Description and prices on application 


VAVATVAUAUAUAVATVAVATVAVAT AU AT ATA 
AVAVUQUAVAUATV ATAU AV AUAUAVUAUAU ATA 

















BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY, 
: ay es U.8.A. 

School, College ® acsteny ESS 
Price and Terms Free. Name this paper. 








When writing advertisers mention this paper. 
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‘Absolutely Pure-Delicious-Nutritious. 
The Breakfast Cocoa 


MADE BY 


“im WALTER BAKER & Cc, Limren 


DORCHESTER, MASS. 


COSTS LESS THAN ONE CENT A CUP. 
NO CHEMICALS. 
ALWAYS ASK YOUR GROCER FOR 
WALTER BAKER & COS. BREAKFAST COCOA 
MADE AT DORCHESTER, MASS. IT BEARS 
THEIR TRADE MARK LA BELLE CHOCOLATIERE 
ON EVERY CAN. 


*AVOID IMITATIONS: 














For Vertical Wriths, =e 


Uss JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 


VERTICULAR aND 


PENS. 


These Pens have been especially designed for Vertical Writing, after a formula arrived 


at by careful study of required conditions. 


JOSEPH GILLOTT & SONS, 91 John Street, NEW YORK. 


VERTIGRAPH 





Eclectic English Classics 


SIX NEW VOLUMES 


This series now embraces thirty-one volumes of gems of English litera- 
ture—the best editions of the works presented at anything like the prices 
at which these are offered. Careful editing ; judicious, helpful notes ; 
substantial binding in boards, cloth backs; good paper and printing. 
Latest additions are: 


LIFE OF NELSON 


By ROBERT SOUTHEY. Frontispiece portrait. Enteoduction giving a sketch of the 


poet's life and a succinct account of his literary work. - ° << FF 


THE RIME OF THE ANCIENT MARINER 


By SAMUEL TAYLOR COLERIDGE. Frontispiece portrait. Introduction giving the life 
of Coleridge and the circumstances under which this marvelous poem was composed. 


CONCILIATION OF THE AMERICAN COLONIES 


By Epmunp BurRKE. Frontispiece portrait. Introduction selating betefiy the events 
which led up to the delivery of this masterpiece of oratory. 


THE TRAGEDY OF HAMLET, PRINCE OF DENMARK 


By WILLIAM SHAKFSPEARE, An Introduction showing te origin of the sory of 
Hamlet and presenting a brief synopsis of the play. 


PARADISE LOST (First anp SeconpD Books) 


By JoHN MILTON. Frontispiece portrait. Introductory sketch of the life of he author 


and a brief description of the verse of this immortal poem. - - 


THE TRAGEDY OF MACBETH 


By WILLIAM SHAKESPEARE. The introduction contains a brief but adequate descrip- 


tion of the tragedy, together with an analysis of the characters and action of the play. 


OTHER VOLUMES IN ‘PREPARATION. 


Books sent prepaid to any address on receipt of prices. Circulars, testimonials, 
and introduction terms free. Correspondence cordially invited. Address 


AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 
Washington Square, New York. 


Or at CINCINNATI CHICAGO BosTON ATLANTA 


or PORTLAND, ORE, 





Tired Braip 


Horsford’s Acid Phosphate 


A brain food. It increases the 
capacity for mental labor, and 
acts as a general tonic. It rests 
the tired brain and imparts 
thereto new life and energy. 


Dr. O. C. Stout, Syracuse, 
N. Y., says: 

“TI gave it to one patient who was 
unable to transact the most ordinary 
business, because his brain was ‘tired 
and confused, upon the least men- 
tal exertion. Immediate relief and 
ultimate recovery followed.” 





Descriptive pamphlet free on application to 
Rumford Chemical Works Providence, R.I. 


Beware of Substitutes and Imitations. 


For sale by all druggists. 





‘Packer’s 


25 


| 


+20 


_Tar Soap 


** Excellent in Chafing, Dandruff, Itching.” 
—Med. and Surg. Reporter, Phila. 


IT IS PURE, ANTISEPTIC, 
AND SOOTHES IRRITATED SKIN. 


For It is delightful and ben- 

| Shampooing. eficial ; makes the hair 

——=—=_—_—_—_— soft and inustrous; ff- 
moves dandruff and prevents baldness. 

For It is refreshing and balsamic ; 

Bathing. leaves the skin smooth and 








July 6th—August 8th 


Summer School of 











ciples of manual training. ment unsurpassed. For circular, address 
CHARLES A. -_ my Ss College, Morningside Heights, New York City. 


BEEEEEEEEEEEEEEEEEEEEEEEEEEEEEEEEEEEEEEEEEE 


ee Ogg 


TEACHERS COLLEGE, New York. ‘ 
Manual Craining Manual training for elementary schools, wood-joinery, 
wood-carving, freehand drawing, mechanical drawing, 


4 turning, pattern making, forging, history and prin- 


& 


oe 


supple and improves the com- 
piexion. 


WARDS OFF CONTAGION. 


THE PACKER/1FG.CO., New York. 
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Our American Schools. 


Tune—* America.” 


Our schools—the hope of State— 
We'll guard, and dedicate 

To learning free. 
May prayers to God ascend, 
Truth, love, and justice blend, 
Till controversy end 

In victory. 


May mind grow richly here, 
And hearts be trained to fear 
All forms of sin. 
Teachers and taught be blest, 
Parents with love impressed, 
And Truth for aye expressed 

Their walls within. 


These schools our tathers gave, 

Let us the children save, 
Trusting God rules. 

As long as Plymouth rock 

Withstands old ocean’s shock, 

No foreign foes shall block 
Our public schools. 


Our country stands secure, 
While knowledgé rich and pure 
Such fountains give. 
Then plant them through the land, 
From East to Western strand, 
From lakes to tropic sand; 
Our schools must live. 


(Composed by Hosea H. Lincoln, of East Boston, and issued by the Loy- 
al Wom en of American Liberty.) 


» 


Experience is yet to develop the grandeur and the 
glory, which, through the exhaustless capabilities of 
this institution [the common school] may be wrought 
out for mankind, when, by the united labors of the wise 
and the good, its elastic nature shall be so expanded as 
to become capacious of the millions of immortal beings, 
who, from the recesses of Infinite Power, are evoked into 
this life as a place of preparation for a higher state of 
existence, and whom, like a nursing mother, it shall re- 
ceive and cherish, and shall instruct and train in the 
knowledge and the observance and the love of those di- 
vine laws and commandments upon which the Creator, 
both of the body and the soul, has made their highest 
happiness to depend.— Horace Mann. 


School Examinations. 
By WILLIAM A. Mowry. 


School examinations may be advantageous or detri- 
mental. Wisely managed and carried on with right 
views and for right purposes they will doubtless add 
materially to the success of school work, Badly man- 
aged and with wrong notions of their use and function, 
the injury resulting may be great. 

Let us first of all inquire concerning their true object 
and intent. For what purposes have school examina- 
tions been conducted? It is clear that they have been 
used for a long time and by the best educators. Why ? 

Annual or semi-annual or more frequent examina- 
tions have often been given by school superintendents 
primarily for two purposes, viz.: (a) to keep the grades 
uniform in the different schools, (4) to test the success 
of a teacher. 

In the schools of a large city some machinery is ab- 
solutely necessary. It is a great advantage to keep all 
schools of a certain grade squarely on that grade. Pu- 
pils frequently move from one district to another, and 
in such a case they are sometimes put back in the new 
school a grade below where they were before. Thiscan 
only be remedied by keeping, so far as it can be done, 
the different schools of the same grade upon very nearly 
the same work. Then again the grammar schools are 
preparing their pupils for the high school, and it seems 
quite needful that all pupils going up to the high school 
from various grammar schools should be equally well 
prepared, and to this end that they should have suc- 
cessfully mastered the same subjects in the different 
studies pursued. This can be done by uniform exami- 
nations. 

Again, regular examinations by the teachers, as well 
as by the superintendent, have been considered necessary 
to make the pupils thorough in their work, and to help 
them so to learn as to keep the knowledge ready for 
use, 

Probably in a majority of cases this reason is upper- 
most in retaining the system of examinations. There 
can be no question, it seems to me, but that written ex- 
aminations are of great use to dupils in this respect. 
Most pupils are inclined to be satisfied with a superfi- 
cial view of the subjects which they are studying at 
school. It has been well said, “ Smatterers dread ex- 
aminations, but thorough scholars welcome them.” 

There remains to be considered one more very impor- 
tant reason for the use of written examinations, viz.: 


their great value in accustoming the children to write 
out their thoughts, and so to acquire the habit of easy 
and correct English composition. 

Everybody knows that the gift of speech, or oral lan- 
guage, distinguishes the human race from tne brute cre- 
ation, and that the use of written language is the spe- 
cial feature that divides civilized peoples from savage 
tribes. So the power to write readily and correctly 
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marks the cultivated person from the ignorant one. It 
is no mean acquisition—this power to express one's 
thoughts upon paper. It is in reality the greatest ad- 
vantage that one can derive from his special school 
training. Frequent and judiciously arranged exami- 
nations may be made the best possible means of culti- 
vating this power of writing 

It may be well to name in closing this list of reasons 
for retaining in the schools the practice of written ex- 
aminations, that they are useful in determining ques- 
tions of rank and in making promotions from one grade 
to another, It should be kept carefully in mind that 
promotions should not be made wholly or in great part 
from results of written examinations, but that these 
should be taken into account. 

We have considered very briefly some reasons for 
continuing written examinations in the schools. Let us 
now €xamine with equal brevity some common mistakes 
frequently made, which have in great measure given 
rise to the current objections so generally made against 
this custom. The examination should, as I think, con- 
stitute one of the conditions for promotion in certain 
grades and for graduation, but it should by no means be 
the only condition nor the prominent one. Written ex- 
aminations should be more prominent in the higher 
grades, and in the lower grades they should be used 
with care and be very simple and very easy. The judg- 
ment of the teacher is the best criterion for promotions 
and the main question the teacher should ask would be 
whether this pupil can profit by the course in the next 
grade, or, in other words, whether he is fairly well fitted 
to grapple with the studies in that grade. The teacher 
should mark the pupils for their progress in the daily 
recitations, not daily (especially below the high school) 
but once a week or still lessoften, From go to 100 de- 
notes excellent, from 80 to go good, from 70 to 8o fair, 
from 60 to 70 passable, and below 60 unsatisfactory, 
Even with this scale a teacher should wait days and 
weeks before marking a child below 60. 

Now as to the frequency and severity of the exami- 
nations. The oftener they come the less they will be 
dreaded by sensitive pupils. But they should be plain 
and not too difficult. In no case should they be killing 
to body or mind. They should never be a torture. 
They must not be so conducted as to make slaves of 
either teacher or pupil. They should not be a stimulus 
to cramming, but they should stimulate faithtul, steady 
study. The questions should have to do with matter 
which the pupil ought to know. They should be a test 
of his knowledge and acquisitions, and not of his simple 
power to memorize. The questions should be pointed 
and clear, and ‘never in the nature of puzzles. The 
great danger with teachers and superintendents will be 
to give too long and too difficult examinations rather 
than too short and easy ones. Above all they should 
not require too much time. Below the sixth grade they 
should not take over half an hour, for the sixth and 
seventh grades not over an ‘hour, for the eighth 
and ninth grades not over an hour anda half. In the 
high school the maximum of time allowed should not be 
more than two hours. 

Then as to the style of questions and topics in the 
examination, and who shall prepare them? As said 
above, let them be straightforward and simple, and the 
teacher is best qualified to prepare the topics and ques- 
tions for the class, especially in the lower grades. 

Now as to graduation. There should not be breaks 
between one grade and another below the high school. 
Every pupil who has passed through one grade should 
go on to the next unless there are good reasons other- 
wise. 

Neither should there be too marked a break between 
the grammar grades and the high school. Every one 
who receives the grammar school certificate should be 
admitted into the high school, without any special ex- 
amination. 

With these principles carried out it seems to me there 
need be no objection to the system of written examina- 
tions. 

Hyde Park, Mass. 


March 14, 1896 


Morbid Conscientiousness in Youth. 


By JaMEs BUCKHAM. 


There is over-shooting of the mark in all things, even 
in ethics. The spectacle of a moral prig is distressing. 
““Unco’ guid,” the Scotch call such an one, and the 
phrase is worth its vernacular weight in gold as a quaint, 
keen, quiet, unanswerable rebuke of morbid conscien- 
tiousness. 

Young people very often torment themselves to the 
point of mental and physical ill-heaith, by their over-sen- 
sitivenessto the casuistry of ethics. They question their 
motives with a relentless, hair-splitting insistency that 
would disgrace a cross-examining lawyer. They even 
go back of nature in their indictments, and hold them- 
selves criminally responsible for thoughts, impulses, and 
actions which are just as spontaneous as breathing,— 
and quite as wicked. Many older people would be as- 
tonished, if they could get a. glimpse into a boy’s or 
girl’s mind, to see the mental inquisition going on there, 
—judges admitting only one kind of evidence, verdicts 
on suspicion, tortures of moral thumb-screwing and 
limb-racking, exquisite agonies of heart and soul, which 
none but a morbidly conscientious spirit could invent. 

And the saddest feature of it all is, that most parents 
and teachers are inclined to encourage and aggravate 
such manifestations of morbid conscientiousness on the 
part of young people ; their excuse being that there is 
no such thing as moral extravagance. In a certain 
sense this is true, while in anothersense it is absolute- 
ly false. People cannot be too genuinely good, but 
they can be too morbidly and unnaturally conscientious. 
A sickly virtue can out-saint an ascetic, just as truly as 
diseased vice can out-Herod Herod. The father or 
mother or pastor or teacher who encourages a boy or 
girl in moral self-torture, under the impression that 
even such extravagant notions of moral obligation are 
useful in keeping young people from more obviously 
wrong courses of action, is pursuing the same policy as 
a gymnast, who should first send his pupils up to the 
high trapezes and swinging rings, on the supposition 
that if they proved themselves capable of hanging on 
to these, they surely would not break their necks on the 
horizontal bar. It is unfair, and certainly unwise, to 
encourage emulation on the part of young people with 
those who might be called—we trust not irreverently— 
spiritual experts; and still more so, when we reflect 
that natural and normal piety rarely, if ever, reaches 
the pitch of expertism. 

Is there not truly the same evidence of ease on the 
front of all moral excellence, which Ruskin notes as 
characteristic of great mental achievement ? Anything 
in the realm of ethics which is accomplished by persist- 
ently painful effort, must be unnatural and false. So 
the distressing and difficult character of much of the 
moral endeavor of youth, ought to be helpfully modified 
by the wise and clear-sighted advice of older persons. 
Our young people should be taught ethical proportion 
and perspective. This exaggeration of the moral sig- 
nificance of impulse; this magnifying of the heinous- 
ness of the natural ; this unhealthy, casuistical question- 
ing of every shade of feeling which passes over the soul; 
this morbid observance of one’s spiritual aspect, like the 
watching of one’s face in the glass—all these diseased 
conceptions of virtue ought to be quietly displaced by 
wiser and more natural standards of morality. With a 
slight paraphrase of Hamlet’s advice to the players, we 
might well say to the morbidly conscientious young 
person :—“ For in the very torrent, tempest, and, as I 
may say, whirlwind of your passion [for virtue] you 
must acquire and beget a temperance that may give it 
smoothness.” ; 

Being too painfully pietific, or as the world whimsically 
puts it, “ goody-goody,” is less becoming to a boy or 
girl than a little sincere and hearty buoyancy and play- 
fulness. But better far than either is a goodness as 
natural as sunshine and as happy and easy as flowing 
water. 

Boston, Mass 
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The Poet Child. 


The child learns to look for hidden lessons, He can 
do this because he is himself a romancer, a player of 
make-believe, a poet. He assures you with earnest, 
glowing glances that his pink and blue morning-glories 
are lovely ladies; the winds that set the dead leaves 
scurrying down the road-side are little horses galloping 
away with them ; the brown acorn cups are boats ; a tub 
of water by the well side is a sunny blue sea ; the song in 
the bird’s throat is an imprisoned spirit. With friendly 
sympathy he bends over the ladybugs, whispering, “ Run 
home, run home, your house is on fire,” and stands by 
the garden listening to the busy song of the solemn-eyed 
grasshoppers. He is a myth-builder also; the skies 
are blue, the wind is soft; he laughs and stretches out 
wondering, worshiping hands to the Spirit who sends 
them. The world grows brown and bitter, and from his 
safe shelter by the fireside he hears the shriek of the 
wind. Again he is glad and thanks the power that 
shelters him. He places himself and his idealized world 
under the sway of that mysterious power. There are 
no materialists, no agnostics, no atheists, among the 
little ones. The child is a worshiper. He needs but to 
be told whom to worship. A solitary child whose early 
lessons have been of heaven and its beauties has lain 
hour by hour upon a clover clad hillside gazing into the 
cloud banks high above him, seeing wondrous things— 
houses, men, and angels whose wide-sweeping wings 
waft them into the uppermost heavens. He has waited, 
listened, in an ecstasy of joy, for a glimpse of the heav- 
ens about to be opened.—LZiizabeth Ferguson Seat in 
Lippincott’s Magazine for February. 


a 
Nature Problems. 


By ETTA AUSTIN BLAISDELL. 


The following problems were presented to a class as 
a written lesson: 
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short lesson on the distribution and protection of seeds 
and were intended to lead the pupils to think for them- 
selves and study into the problems of life presented to 
plants. 

If the pupils can be led to study nature instead of be- 
ing taught nature study a much needed step in science 
work has certainly been accomplished. 


Brookline, Mass. 


Answers to Nature Problems, 


This paper was selected as showing the average work. 


1. Dame Nature employs many agents to scatter seeds, The 
wind blows all the light seeds through the air, and when they fall 
they sink into the ground. She employs the sun to make them 
light so that the wind can carry them. People, passing through 
meadows and woods, get seeds on their garments, and carry 
them long distances. Birds feed on them and carry them away, 
sometimes dropping them. 


2. Nature sows seeds in the autumn, but they don’t begin to 
sprout until spring comes. 


3. Man sows seeds in the spring. 


4. Nature sows seeds in the autumn because they are ripe and 
will keep better in the ground than on the plant. 


5. The lightest seeds are sown by the wind. 

6. The wind does not receive any reward for distributing seeds. 

7. Acorns and chestnuts are too heavy for the wind to carry, 
but squirrels carry them away, and store them for winter food. 

8. Squirrels prefer oak groves to maple, because they can live 
on the acorns which grow on the oak tree, and cannot live on 
maple keys. 

g. The birds have food as a reward for carrying seeds. 

10, They distribute small seeds and berries. 

11, Because the dandelion has many seeds which are carried 
by the winds. 

12. They stick to the clothing and the fur of animals. 

13. The wings make it easier for the wind to carry the seed. 

14. No it is not, because they are generally sown by the wind 
or something else. 

15. Some seeds, such as the pansy, are in shells, which open 
so suddenly that the seeds are thrown out and scattered. 

16. Seeds like those of the apple, pear, and orange, are sur- 
rounded by a pulp for protection. 
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1, What agents does Dame Nature employ to assist her in the 
work of distributing seeds ? 

2. When does she sow most of the seeds, in the spring or fall ? 
. When do men sow seeds? 
. Why doesn’t Nature sow seeds at the same time ? 
. What kinds of seeds are most easily distributed by the wind ? 
. Does the wind receive any reward for its labors? 
. Why cannot the wind carry the acorns and chestnuts? Who 
does? For what purpose? 
a Which does a squirrel prefer, an oak or a maple grove? 

y! 

9. What do the birds have to pay them for scattering seeds ? 

10, What kinds of seeds do they distribute ? 

11. Why do dandelions “ spread” so rapidly in a field ? 

12, How are burdocks, beggar-ticks, and sand-burrs carried 
from place to place ? 

13. Of what use are the wings on the maple seed ? 

14. Is it a correct expression to say that all seeds “ sow them- 
selves” ? Why not? 

15. What kinds of seeds do “ sow themselves”? How is this 
accomplished ? 

16. Why are seeds like the apple, grape, orange, surrounded 
by a skin and pulp? 

17. Which would you rather be an apple seed or an acorn next 
winter? Why? 
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18. Of what use are the pods to the pea and bean while they 
are on the vines? 

19. Of what use is the burr to the chestnut and horse-chestnut ? 

20, There is a current bush growing in the crotch of an elm 
tree, 30 feet from the ground, how did it get there ? 


These questions were prepared as a supplement to a 


18, The pod is for protection to the tiny pea or bean. 

19. The chestnut and horse chestnut are protected from the 
wind and insects by the burr or cover. 

20. A bird must have dropped the seed, when carrying it to 
his nest as food. 

LAWRENCE SCHOOL, Ninth Grade. 

Brookline, Mass. 
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Vertical Writing. 


(From a paper read by J. D. Bond, supervisor of penmanship in the St. 
Paul public schools, before the Minnesota Educational Association, Janu- 
ary 1, 1896.) 

Three years ago not one system of public schools in the coun- 
try had adopted or were using vertical writing—now fully half 
the pupils enrolled in the schools of the larger cities in this coun- 
try are either using the vertical or have adopted it. The public 
schools of Philadelphia were the first to test the vertical writing, 
and were soon followed by the public schools of Chicago in a 
similar test. One year later vertical ag | was tested in the 
public schools of Boston, New York city, Milwaukee, St. Paul, 
Minneapolis, San Franciso, Denver, St. Louis, and other cities, 
and the result in each case was either to continue the use-of the 
vertical or formally adopt it. 

In the St. Paul public schools, prior to two years ago, slanting 
writing had been used for many years, and the writing of the 
= was pronounced by educators throughout the country, and 

y committees of award in State and National Associations, to be 
equal to the best; so it was not that excellent results could not 
be obtained by the continued use of slanting writing that itiduced 
me to test the vertical writing in one hundred school-rooms, but 
to find out for myself if vertical writing would result in greater 
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legibility, equal rapidity in writing it, and with greater ease to thegggthe handwriting required by the slanting style, and the changes 
pupil, and better hygienic conditions could be maintained thang!" the position of the hand, the body, the paper, or book are all 
by the use of the slanting writing. 1 then thought, when I de-¥g SO radical and yet so natural that the new conditions please and 
termined upon the test, that I would have no trouble in entirely ¥ interest them, and all words are, in part, new and pleasing crea- 
disproving all the above claims for the vertical, and the slanting * tions of their own ; and having no bad habits to overcome, never 
writing would be fully vindicated. But alas! instead of being having mastered any style of writing, their improvement in legible 
able to say, “I told you so,”—six months of instruction in the Writing is surprisingly rapid. 
vertical method fully convinced me that vertical writing well Any pupil, no matter how well he may write the slanting way, 
taught and wisely used was far more legible than slanting writ- Should be permitted to use the vertical style if he greatly prefers 
ing, better for the eyesight, and required pupils to maintain more _t© use it—elects to do it; and in the case of such a pupil making 
healthful positions at desks—banished entirely that graven image Vertical writing his choice, the will makes conscious effort con- 
of “ slant” that we had worshiped so much in slanting writing, tant and he will soon master vertical writing; his choice, not 
and that required many years to acquire; and last, but by no compulsion, will enable him to successfully make the change. 
means least, of the benefits conferred by the vertical method, How can both the slanting and vertical be taught to different 
was to find that the everlasting drill and grind in pen holding as _ pupils in the same class without using two different copy or writ- 
taught by the-disciples of the slanting styie—that slow torture in ing books ? 
hand and wrist twisting, and only acquired when deformity was This difficulty is obviated in the St. Paul public schools by 
reached (a custom handed down not by the Phoenecians but the using the Staff ruled (blank) writing books, each number bein 
Chinese,) that bugbear to writing, and over which so many tears _ ruled to conform to either style of writing, and copies are place 
have been shed by its helpless victims,—-all this was now unnec. ©” the blackboard either by the regular teacher or myself (no en- 
essary for the vertical writing could best be written when the pen- graved copies are used below the seventh and eighth grades) and 
holder was held in the sinful way (judged by the slanting stand- the pupils are aided and guided in direction of letters by blue 
ard), but natural position of the hand as a little child always uses _ lines for the slanting and red lines for the vertical, and in this way 
when he takes the pen or pencil—the cushion rest on the side of We get the best results in either method from our pupils and save 
the hand ; and to this common sense pen holding a little child has them one-third the expense usually incurred for copy-books. 
led us, _ The mistake must not be made that vertical writing will “teach 
Pens that teachers used to take away from pupils and throw _ itself,” but teachers should acquire the power to write the vertical 
out of the window, because they were not “ fine pointed ” and style on the blackboard, and write it well, and instruct from the 
“double elastic,” and would not make the fine hair lines that blackboard as well as from copy or writing books—remembering 
were so artistically “‘ mixed and mingled” with tne shaded letters, that the writing of any class in public schools is never better than 
are now the pens that are the best adapted for the vertical writ- the teacher’s blackboard writing. 
ing, as such broad pointed pens do not catch in the paper, and My advice to teachers is to acquire this vertical blackboard 
make the uniform strong lines of business writing. writing as soon as possible, and if you have not the advantage of 
One illustration from my experiments with vertical writing may skilled instruction in this style of writing, take some good vertical 
be of interest to those who have not tested this method. Ina Copy-book and begin at once to practice with the crayon, for you 
third grade room where one-third of the pupils were new to the May be called upon next week or next month to instruct your 
St. Paul schools and had never been instructed properly in any Pupils in the vertical writing, which sooner or later is to be the 
style of writing, and the other two. thirds “ culls” from two other accepted writing in this country, Without doubt the vertical 
rooms, and where the slanting writing was simply execrable, the Writing has come to stay, as it has been endorsed by the leading 
vertical writing was introduced by using blackboard copies and ¢ducators in this country; among whom I may mention Dr. G. 
the blank staff-ruled writing books. In six months the pupils in Stanley Hall, Prof. Edward R. Shaw, Supt. Gilbert, Dr. Hartwell, 
this room became such good writers in all their written work that the special committee appointed by the Boston board of educa- 
other like grades took samples of their work as models to copy tion to examine and report on vertical writing, and by all of the 
from, and to-day, instead of being the Joorest, are among the dest City superintendents and supervisors in the cities I have named in 
writers in the city schools of St. Paul. this paper where vertical writing has been tested. 
What place should vertical writing have in our public schools? “The new generation which is now coming upon the scene, 
After using vertical writing for two years and fully testing it in 4nd from among whom the future political and financial rulers of 
all grades and in the first and second years in the high schools this country will arise, will inscribe their names, if not upon his- 
of this city, I have arrived at the following conclusions as to its ‘ry s glorious page, then upon the prosaic envelope and postal 


merits : card of commerce, in an entirely different style of handwriting 
Vertical writing made compulsory, in grades where pupils have from that which now prevails. rat 
learned to write the slanting writing well, will ruin the hand- “The ‘Spencerian’ style is doomed. The steep inclines and 


writing of the majority of such pupils, and for this reason: The elaborate flourishes, the hair lines and graded shadings of this 
ability to write well the slanting way was gained by years of prac- Copper-plate method of handwriting will, with the present gen- 
tice—drill—and has now become unconscious action or habit, ¢ration, pass from the stage of contemporary life, and handwrit- 
and habits formed by pupils, early impressions, are more difficult ing in future will be more individual, more characteristic of its 
to overcome, and are never entirely eradicated without continu- @uthor, and much easier to read. The future historian, delving 
ous conscious action and drill in a different direction. So, pupils among the archives of library or cloister will as readily spot the 
who change from the slanting to the vertical writing write the ™anuscript of the last quarter of the nineteenth century by its 
vertical well only when they are thinking especially of the writing ‘Spencerian’ style as, by means of its angular letters, the expert 
itself, but when they are thinking of the subject matter they either Of to-day can pick out the document of pre-revolutionary date, or 
return to the slanting style, or write a mixture of both styles, as _ by its f's and s’s the early English, ’ 
conscious effort is used or unconscious action prevails. “‘ Already this reform is far advanced. The popularity of the 
My observation has been that those pupils in grades above the type-writer has dealt a right-hand blow in favor of clearness, and 
third, who wrote well the slanting way but who also learned to this has been followed up by a more vertical and open style of 
write well the vertical style, have, in the majority of cases, re- writing, which is now commonly used in the commercial and so- 
turned to the slanting writing from choice, so difficult was it to cial correspondence of New York, : 
keep up the vertical writing, and use the conscious effort required  “ But the country districts and the backwoods lag behind. It 
to produce it. is easily possible now for a man who does not even pretend to be 


In some cities great injury to established handwriting has been 4” amateur Sherlock Holmes to pick out from a bundle of mis- 
done by an enforced change from the slanting to vertical writing ; cellaneous letters those which come from the smaller towns of the 
and in one city the superintendent said that the penmanship of interior by the mere style of handwriting. = 
his schools had been ruined by compelling his higher grade pupils “ The young man in the country store glories in his command 
to use the vertical writing. Vertical writing the rule, with the Of what he considers the graceful curves of the ‘Spencerian 
choice of either the vertical or slanting methods given to pupils _ Style. With numerous sweeps and flourishes he indulges in airy 
who write well the slanting way, will obviate all the difficulty lights of the imagination and thereby writes himself down a 
this superintendent complained of. ‘jay.’ It only needs a casual glance through a large miscellane- 

Now vertical writing has its place and I believe an important US correspondence to show how common is this practice. 
place in our public schools, if wisely used. Verticai writing is the , “ The editor of a leading magazine recently stated that he could 
most natural for primary pupils, therefore the easiest for them judge of the quality of a manuscript from the style of handwrit- 
to learn; admits of a more healthful position at desk and ismuch gon the envelope. While this may be an exaggeration, it is, 
more legibie and should be the style of writing taught in all nevertheless, true that all manuscripts written in the ‘ Spencerian 
grades to which these primary pupils are advanced ; thus ina few Style may be safely thrown into the waste basket without fear 
years vertical writing would be the only style in use in the that some work of superlative genius has thus been consigned to 
schools. oblivion. 

“ But it is the work of the schools that is most important in the 
reform of a that is now in progress. It is in the school- 
; : : . room and not in the library that the handwriting of a nation is 
— grade he may be found, as it works like magic in every such acquired, and while it is true that the schoolmaster in times past 

: : : has been most to blame in setting the fashion of the ‘Spencerian’ 

There are good reasons for this, as many poor writers are SO style, yet it is this individual at the present day who is doing 

unable to control their hands and pens that they fail to produce much to bring about a return to first principles.” 


Vertical writing should be taught to every pupil who has failed 
to learn the slanting writing or to write it legibly, no matter in 
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Patriotism and History. 


At the regular meeting of the Northeastern Teachers’ Association, 
Supt. L. H. Jones, of Cleveland, O., submitted the report of the special 
committee appointed to investigate the best method of teaching civics and 
history in elementary schools ; it is here given in substance : 


“The following outline of civics has been prepared in the be- 
lief that the safety of the republic is best to be attained 
through the development in the people of a lofty patriotism ; that 
the true love of country is a love for those institutions which 
make life in our country worth the living—opening wide to all 
the door of opportunity. In order that institutions shall be loved 
by the people they must be shown to be worthy of love. The 
beneficent influence of government and the especially favorable 
phases of our own government must be shown to the young. It 
is believed that this love of our institutions is sosacred in charac- 
ter, so like the love of a child for its father and mother, that it 
may be induced early in children ; and that it may grow and keep 
pace with the development of intelligence in all directions. There 
has been no attempt to separate civics and history. Civics is the 
science of the state, especially the state as it now is. History 
deals with the processes by which the state has become what it 
is. A knowledge of the steps by which the state has come to its 
present condition is to some extent necessary to a right compre- 
hension of one’s rights and duties under the present government ; 
while a familiarity with government actually taking place gives a 
reality to the history of the past. The two may go hand in hand 
in the processes of daily instruction mutually illustrating and en- 
forcing each other. 

“From what has been said above it will readily be seen that 
there are two related but distinguishable elements always to be 
kept in mind in this instruction, namely, an element of political 
intelligence, and an element of pure devotion or love of country ; 
the two to be so blended at the last as to produce a heroic re- 
solve to defend at whatever cost the institutions thus associated 
with our holiest and worthiest aspirations. Such intelligence, 
such feelings, and such heroic resolves are much safer and more 
reliable than standing armies or iron-clad navies. They will not 
only make the citizen rise up in crises of the nation, but, what is 
much more difficult to accomplish, will make him attend to the 
humbler and more prosaic duties of making and enforcing the 
laws. 

“‘ Asa practical beginning on the side of intelligence we should 
take that form of organization which is nearest to the child at the 
time of the instruction, namely, the school organization itself. 
The six-year'old children may be taught the name of the teacher 
of the room, and the name of the principal of the building. The 
teacher is careful to show that she is required to obey the princi- 
pal—that whatever the principal says they must all, teachers and 
pupils alike, do. The teacher thus shows herself to be a person 
under authority, and that there are grades of authority. This 
knowledge may then be gradually extended. It is made known 
to the children that there is a superin.endent of schools, who tells 
the principal, the teacher, and the children what to do, and a 
further range of organization is shown. The name of the direc- 
tor of schools is made known, and his duties to some extent indi- 
cated as separate from those of the superintendent ; and advan- 
tage is taken of all opportunities given by the visits of these offi- 
cials to the schools to accentuate or emphasize the duties and 
official relations of each. It is not thought that this particular 
information is of such great moment ; but it is the especial form 
of organized effort that has to do with duties and practices of the 
children themselves in their daily school life—so large a part of 
the total life of the child at this age. In this way it is possible, 
while cultivating sufficient deference toward those personages as 
officials, yet to show that they are real personages and that their 
duties have to do with tue children’s daily needs. The names of 
the members of the school council or school board, where these 
organizations exist, complete the form of organization which is 
first shown as a whole tothe little children. It is possible in this 
way to find in every school concrete examples of things these 
persons have done in their official capacity, and in most cases 
some of the children in a room have a personal acquaintance with 
one or more of these school officials. Too much stress cannot be 
laid on the importance of this first concrete instance of govern- 
mental authority on the one hand and implicit obedience on the 
other ; nor of this standing face to face with official duties which 
the children have thus themselves seen properly performed. 

“ As we rise in the grades, the more complicated instances of 
municipal government, in order, become the subjects of instruc- 
tion. The city government, the mayor, who he is and what he 
does; the city council, some examples of work done under the 
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order of the council ; as street paving or sewer building, can be 


« found within the range of each neighborhood ; and it is the spe- 


cific instance that is impressive to the child. The police force 
and the fire department are easily exemplified in action. 


“In rural communities the township system should be used as 
an introduction to city organizations. The simpler forms of vil- 
lage and incorporated town may in many instances be successfully 
used as an intermediate step between township organization and 
the more complicated city government. It is important that all 
children know something of city government, but with the young 
child the prime necessity is to find a concrete example within the 
range of his possible observation, from which he may obtain the 
means of interpreting the higher and more complex political or- 
ganizations, His first study must, therefore, be of that which is 
nearest him in experience. 


“Following these discussions the process of voting should be 
explained and a general discussion had of the duties of good citi- 
zens in their attituue to those public organizations which have 
been shown necessary to the public good; while in the seventh 
and eighth grades the pupils should pass into the study of the 
constitution of the United States, the organization of the national 
government, and questions of public policy in general. 


“In the line of teaching here sketched the end is intelligent 
comprehension of cfficial life and duty. The earliest themes are 
those which lie nearest the interests of childhood in the routine 
of daily life. If this instruction be persisted in with fidelity the 
pupil of our elementary schools will be capable, when reason 
shall have dawned fully upon his mind, to perform intelligently 
the ordinary functions of the citizen—to understand what are the 
duties of each officer for whom he voted, and should his consti- 
tuents call him to public office, he will, with slight technical 
study, be able to perform with honor the duties of the ordinary 
municipal offices. So much is desirable. 


‘But there is as yet little occasion shown for patriotic favor, 
slight inspiration as yet toward fidelity to public trust; little as 
yet in all this to lift to nuble living. However, the great problem 
of the country in the twentieth century is municipal government ; 
and if we can secure intelligence, it is a step toward its solution, 


“ But the great want is supplied in a course of study and in 
our teaching by carrying along side by side with this line of 
prosaic civics an inspirational line of history, the two being kept 
clearly distinct in the mind of the teacher, that they may be judi- 
ciously mingled in the daily lessons. This line of teaching, too, 
begins in the first school year and rises in gradation through all 
the years of the elementary course of iustruction. It begins with 
the celebration of the first school year of the child, of the anniver- 
sary of the landing of Columbus, consisting of interesting stories 
of the preparation for the voyage, the courageous act of Queen 
Isabella in furnishing the money, the sublime faith of Columbus, 
the long uncertain voyage, the final landing, stories of the In- 
dians he found, his return to Spain, and other incidents. This 
should be followed by some short stories of exploration and set- 
tlement to introduce Thanksgiving day, which is the next date 
to be celebrated. All things connected with these events are ar- 
ranged to develop the right feelings—gratitude to God for pre- 
servation, and especially for the right to worship, veneration for 
the heroic character and deeds of Columbus and his compeers 
and followers, and especially some stories of New England life, 
making Thanksgiving characteristic. Poems celebrating the 
event are committed to memory. These should be followed in 
order by celebrations of Christmas, Washington’s birthday, a 
study of the American flag, kept always in sight, some little sug- 
gestions of its symbolism, and by the learning by heart of the 
first stanza of our national hymn, ‘America.’ The offering of 
flowers on Memorial day is one of the most favorable opportu- 
niti-s for the development of the patriotic sensibilities so neces- 
sary as a foundation for effective patriotism. 


“In this way foundation is laid for biography of eminent ex- 
plorers and settlers, stories of life among the Indians, heroic self- 
sacrifices of the fathers and mothers, stories of child life in the 
colonies, etc. And as the children grow older a discussion of the 
difference in the character of the settlers in various parts of the 
United States, differences of form of government under which 
the different colonies were organized, together with the effects of 
these forms of government on the prosperity of the people—per- 
secutions to which the people were subjected, both among them- 
selves and by the mother country. 


“ Prominent among all these things, and growing more so as 
the pupil rises in the grade of study possible, is the systematic 
study of great men and women. It the question of Sir William 
Jones be asked again, ‘ What constitutes a state?’ the answer 
must ever be that which he gave: ‘Men, high-minded men. 
Fortunately in this, as in all the other elements of this noble 
study, our country furnishes us at our very hands the subject of 
instruction, Whether we look into the immediate field of state- 
craft. or pass into those other fields of human effort—in art, In- 
vention, literature, heroic deeds of self-sacrifice, or the practice 
of those minor virtues which tend to make life sweet and whole- 
some—America stands pre-eminent in all.” 
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Letters. 


Our Saving Teachers, 


If we live to any purpose we should find messages 
coming to us, or rather have messages to deliver of 
the truth that has been borne in upon us by experience. 
And how vivid this truth is; how concrete it is ! how 
boomingly, and throbbingly, and singingly real it is! 
What a marked contrast there is in all respects between 
it and the bald propositions of audacious inexperience. 
We shout when we have nothing to say. We grow sil- 
ent as life and creation begin to unfold to us some of 
their glowing and sublime realities. Man can be so in- 
structed as to have at an early day a great range of 
knowledge ; but it is only by living that he can have the 
least glimmer of wisdom. In the knowledge stage he 
makes an ideal subordinate, but a dangerous leader. 

We have all been blind guides from over faith in our 
knowledge, and the public have allowed us to lead by 
mistaking our knowledge for wisdom. It was an oc- 
togenarian who overthrew the French empire and es- 
tablished that of Germany. I am persuaded that our 
educational work will be a greater success when we 
treat it less as boys’ play, and make it more and more 
the work of seriousminded men. But right here I must 
guard against a misconception; the callowness of ir- 
repressible youth is infinitely preferable to the cold fos- 
silism of unprogressive age. The one is merely lack of 
development ; the other is arrested development. The 
one is the chaotic working of a life teeming with great 
possibilities ; the other is the clamoring companion of 
a corpse or automaton. 

But I will drop all further digression and sail into my 
topic, the saving of teachers. A penny saved isa penny 
made ; so likewise is a teacher saved a teacher made. 
One of the most interesting and beneficent functions of 
supervision is the saving of teachers. It is a fact that 
a large percentage of the teachers engaged for the pub- 
lic schools come with every tendency to failure; and 
they are fore-doomed to failure unless rescued by the 
saving hand of supervision. It is possible so to arrest, 
guide, and direct an inefficient girl as to make hera 
captain of discipline and a most enlightened and thor- 
ough instructor. As she stands thus mistress of the 
situation, equal to every emergency, making any stroke 
tell, and universally recognized as a shining success, it 
is difficult to believe that she once started to fail. Left 
alone her failure would have been complete, conspicu- 
ous, perhaps ominous. Joun KENNEDY. 


Is He Not Right? 


A few days since, a school principal asked a class of 
two dozen young ladies and gentlemen the following 
question : ‘‘ What is the aim of education?” The an- 
swer was: “Preparation for success in life.” “ But 
what is success?” was asked. The answers were: 
“Obtaining a position of honor, trust and profit,” and 
“ Making money in business or in a professional calling.” 
With one or two exceptions each pupil thought educa- 


tion merely a preparation for making money. Who is 
to blame? Previous teachers? Parents? Evidently 
both. 


That principal is now endeavoring to create in the 
minds of his pupils higher ideas of education. He be- 
lieves that the aim of education is, first of all, the build- 
ing of character ; and that, with this end kept in view 
in the use of the school curriculum, the pupil will secure 
the best preparation for the practical work of life. 

Building of character, first; How to make money, 
second. Is he not right ? A. D. S. 

Greenfield, [11. 
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How to Interest Children, 


Get children interested and everything proceeds swimmingly in 
school. We all know this. But the ‘‘ How” that is what we do 
not always know. 


The first requisite for interesting children is that the teacher is 
in the work with his whole heart. His words must be living 
words coming from his lips so that each child feels “ Our teacher 
knows his lesson, and he tries his very best to have us know 
ours.” Interest on the part of the teacher always begets interest 
in the scholars. 


An abiding interest is, however, not the work of one day or week. 
It is comparatively easy to rouse the interest of chiidren for once, 
but to keep them on the alert for a whole year requires a skilful 
teacher. 


In order to do this the teacher must be careful not to give too 
many new things at once. Proceed step by step, and each time, if 
possible, let the pupil look about half behind the curtain so that 
he feels that certainly in the next class something new will be 
given. But now, do not disappoint them ; the next time you meet 
the class be sure you have something the pupils will delight in. 
For an ingenious teacher there is always sufficient material. A 
teacher who is at loss for want of material certainly does not 
know child nature and how easily and delightfully it can be sat- 
isfied by telling one bright story, an anecdote or some one of the 
hundred little ways in which all children delight. 


The secret seems to be: Be wide-awake each and every day, 
and to-day be certain you perceive a way by which you mean to 
interest the children to-morrow. Try this and you will soon find 
that many a time your pupils will impatiently wait for the moment 
when the school-bell is to ring. H, B. HOTZE. 


Teutopolis, Ill. 


Who Will be the Choice of the Board ? 


Your forecast (in THE SCHOOL JOURNAL last week) as to the 
probable outcome of the election of three assistant superintend- 
ents of schools was discussed at an informal gathering of teach- 
ers, some of whom are well informed in the matter. The gen- 
eral opinion was that if any out-of-town candidate should be 
chosen it would be one whose name for some reason was not 
mentioned in your note. You are right, however, in saying that 
“of the educators in the city, not connected with the public 
schools, Professor Meleney, of the Teachers college, is a favor- 
ite.” Itis generally believed that he will be elected. He will 
probably succeed Mr. Bagen and get the highest salary. The 
other two superintendents will have to begin with $3000 a year, 
Who they will be may not be announced before March 18 or may- 
be March 27. Prin. Page and Dr. Shimer are not in the race, but 
both are very popular. Dr. Davis may get a few votes, but he 
will hardly be the choice of the board. Of the remaining candi- 
dates among the city teachers the two strongest ones are Dr. 
Taylor, of grammar school 86, and Prin. T. S, O’Brien. If no 
out-of town man carries off one of the prizes, both may be elected. 


Allow me to say a few words concerning Dr. Taylor. If any 
man in the school system is qualified for the post, he is the one. 
He is acquainted wth the city schools as well as anyone and 
knows from practical experience also the methods employed in 
other schools. The fact that he is treasurer of the Male Teachers’ 
Association shows that he enjoys the confidence of a most im- 
portant body of workers. Besides I can say on good authority 
that his candidacy has the support of the most prominent princi- 
pals of the city, There 1s one other point, which, though it may 
not appear important to you, is nevertheless one that will have 
some influence with the board. Dr. Taylor is the candidate of 
the people in the *‘ annexed district,” of which he is a resident. 
These people believe that their school interests have not been 
properly taken care of, and they are anxious to see a candidate 
succeed who is intimately acquainted with their educational wants. 
All this speaks in favor of the election of Dr. Taylor. If you can 
say a few words in his behalf in THE JOURNAL it will be appre- 
ciated by a large number of our teachers. 

New York City. Yours For BETTER SCHOOLS, 





Younger Pupils, Older Teachers. 


I hear that State Supt. Skinner has prepared a bill for the legislature 
changing the school age of children and raising the age limit of teachers. 
Will you kindly explain the bill ? S. C. 


Buffalo, N. Y. 


The bill changes the school age from 21 to 18, and from § to 4, 
the latter applying to kindergarten schools. No one under 18 
years of age can qualify asateacher. The present limit is 16. 
A school commissioner must be a graduate of some college or 
university, a graduate of a normal school, holder of a state certi- 
ficate, a first-grade certificate under the uniform examinations 
and a certificate of graduation from a teachers’ training class. 



















































Editorial Notes. 


If anything said or done in the present Congress de- 
serves to be impressed upon the children in the schools 
it is the sentiment expressed by Senator Hale in the 
words: “I for one have been disturbed and made 
anxious by the growth of what I may call the aggressive 
spirit as shown within the last year, not only here but 
elsewhere ; a desire to invite trouble, a desire to make 
difficulties with foreign powers—to build up the imple- 
ments and machinery of war rather than of peace. It 
is unsound in its foundations. It is a danger blast. 
When militarism takes possession of the mind and im- 
agination of a great, powerful, chivalrous people, there 
is but one result, It absorbs all other things. The arts 
of peace become neglected. And some day or other a 
people that is dominated by militarism is open to the 
strong hand of some military chieftain.” 

Educators everywhere cannot hide a feeling of ap- 
prehension for the future of our beloved country when 
they think of the effects the rampant war talk of sen- 
sational newspapers and Jingo-congressmen must leave 
upon the characters now in process of formation. 
Teachers who do not do their utmost to counteract the 
soul-poisoning influences of the hate and war propagat- 
ing utterances and actions which the eyes and ears of 
children are drinking in at present are not doing their 
full educational duty. 








If the papers and addresses could be collected that 
were given before educational associations in this coun- 
try during the month of February, they would fill a vol- 
ume about the size of Webster’s International Diction- 
ary. Now let some editor get hold of it who under- 
stands the real needs of teachers and schools and 
has no love for either palaver, high-sounding platitudes, 
or pedagogical sophistry and shell-games. How much 
would there be left after a judicious use of the pruning 
privilege? Perhaps as many pages as Parker’s “ Talks 
on Pedagogics ” contains, no more. Oh the pity of it! 
the pity of it! We would not banish humorous talks 
and other pleasant things from the programs—they have 
their value—but there ought to be also something for 
everyone present at the meeting to take home and 
grow stronger on. There have been received at this 
office over seven hundred reports of teachers meetings, 
with enough selections from papers and addresses to 
fill the pages of THE JouRNAL for two years to come. 
The editor has the advantage that he can throw all use- 
less stuff into waste-baskets with which the office is well 
supplied ; this those who go to-meetings have not ; the 
only alternative they have is either to think of other 
things or go to sleep, taking some patient prompter 
with them to wake them up when something is said that 
is worth listening to. 

Announcements. 

Teachers are beginning to make preparations for the 
celebration of the Horace Mann anniversary, and re- 
quests are coming in for suitable material. Anticipating 
this request, THE JouRNAL has for the last few weeks, 
given extracts from the most important addresses and 
writings of Horace Mann. Suggestions for programs 
for school exercises will appear in later numbers of THE 
JOURNAL. 
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Next week’s JouRNgL will be the second monthly 
method number, which will furnish material for lessons, 
methods, devices, suggestions for Friday afternoon en- 
tertainments, etc. A large chart to be used with a les- 
son on “ The Willow” will be given as a supplement. 


Wanted.—An article of practical suggestion on “ How 
to Reduce the Clerical Work of the School Superinten- 
dent to a Minimum.” Also plans for the conduct of 
teachers’ meetings. 





Leading Events of the Week. 


The Spanish government has expressed its determination not 
to give Cuba up; in fact it would not be safe to do otherwise, 
The anti-American demonstrations at Barcelona and Valen- 
cia, where American consulates were attacked and the stars and 
stripes insulted, indicates the temper of the people, who seem 
ripe for revolution. On this side of the water there has also been 
a little excitement ; the Princeton students hanged Gen. Weyler 
in efgy, and elsewhere an image of the little king of Spain has 
been ignominiously exposed to jeers. On the island of Cuba, it 
is said that many non-combatants have been slaughtered by 
order of the Spaniards. The hearts of Cubans have been cheered 
by the release of the Bermuda, which was seized for alleged vio- 
lation of the neutrality laws. 

The extent of the Italian disasters in Abyssinia is greater than 
was at first supposed. About 5,000 men were lost, but King 
Menelek’s loss was also heavy, The Crispi ministry was forced 
to resign ard another cabinet was formed with Marquis di Ru- 
dini at the head. The defeat may endanger Italy’s place in the 
triple alliance. 

Oxford university votes against the proposal to grant degrees 
to women.—Zaline Singh, the maharajah of Jhallawar, has 
been deposed for trying to make war on the Indian government. 
——Ninety miners killed in Prussian Silesia by an explosion of 
fire damp.— Great Britain publishes the ‘‘ Blue Book,” in which 
the British side of the Venezuela case is stated.——Death of Rear 
Admiral Henry Walke, who served in the Mexican and Civil 
wars.—Ballington Booth and wife enthusiastically received at 
Cooper Union, New York, by members of the new Salvation 
Army.——A revolt of laborers on the island of St. Kitts. 


Unity in Education. 


SPRINGFIELD, MAss.—At the meeting of the academy and 
high s:hool teachers of Western Massachusetts, President Elmer 
H. Capen, of Tufts college, spoke on “ Unity in Education from 
the College Standpoint.” Part of President Capen’s address is 
as follows : 


‘* Colleges, a short time ago, were close corporations with special fields, 
and looked at things in a restricted way. They were shut up in so higha 
wall that they could not see over it, and thought nothing of any account 
went on outside. A great change has come and the colleges see their field 
is broader than they thought. The common schools are their constituency 
and have caused a great change. They now recognize all the secondary 
schools as the feeders of the colleges. They also now recognize the fact 
that education is one, it is the same thing everywhere, in common schools, 
kindergartens, or colleges. The preparations and qualifications for the 
work are substantially the same, varied as they must be to meet the differ- 
ent circumstances. We are getting over these obstacles slowly. First, we 
have no central educational authority. There is no trained expert board 
to set the qualifications of teachers, But, except in some favored places, 
there is a great variation, -There is no system. School committees pre- 
scribe one thing or another, and even in Massachusetts everything is helter- 
skelter. There is a great deal to be done. Our idea of system itself may 
have done more harm than it has good. 

‘‘I remember when Horace Mann went up and down the state advocat- 
ing the graded system. The best thinkers are trying to get outside of 
these ideas. A primary school pupil never gets beyond primary school 
ideas as long as he is in that school, and it is the same with the other 
grades. I was educated in a mixed school, and gained more from hearing 
the older ones recite than I did from the teacher. I was in a constant at- 
mosphere of facts, ideas, and fancies that never come to one now. The 
greatest prejudice is in what we call educational values. Some of you 
really think that a knowledge of Latin and Greek is absolutely necessary 
to a liberal education. Some claim Latin gives two and one-half times as 
much value as French as an educational power, and Greek three or four 
times, and that mathematics is better than science, If we are to come to 
any unity we must get over that idea. We must do it wholly by public 
opinion created by you, and by free, fair, and candid discussion. I may 
claim for the colleges that they are beginning to look at the field in a 
broader sense, and are taking up the subject of educational content. 
What shall be taught ? 

‘‘ The first movement has brought the colleges and secondary schools to- 
gether, and now the colleges recognize there is an interest beyond the 
preparatory schools. We want to establish a system so that the pen gr 
pupil shall enter with an eye on the university. He may feel he is one 0 
the system. But if he should be obliged to stop before reaching there, we 
want him to have the best possible education that can be given him up to 
that time. This can be done by the idea that all education is one. This 
does not mean that the same order shall be followed in all cases. A lib- 
eral education may be as well attained in the normal school as in studying 
Latin or Greek. What we need most of all is a classification of education. 
I believe that the true definition of education is to be inferred from its aim 
of making a man a good citizen, to develop true manhood, to help the 
pupil meet his responsibilities nobly The business of selection is large, 


but if all the different roads reach the educational end aimed at, we should 
be satisfied.” 
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Editorial Correspondence. 
ST. AUGUSTINE, 


Many years ago when in the National Museum at 
Washington, my attention was arrested by an inscrip- 
tion on a box which stated that it contained a skull 
found in the dungeons of Fort Marion, Florida ; through 
the glass sides of the box there could be seen by close 
inspection a skull possessing an intellectual contour 
more than is ordinarily seen. The figure of this skull 
stayed in my memory, and it was one of the things I 
laid by to do if it ever became possible to know some- 
thing definite as to the history of the dungeons in Fort 
Marion. 

About the year 1565 the Spaniards who then con- 
trolled Florida began the erection of a fortress they 
named the Castle of St. Mark. There are no stones in 
the entire state; the material to be employed was 
coguina, which is composed of shells and sand, and is 
of the consistence of clay when first taken out, but 
which hardens on exposure to the air. The work was 
done by prisoners, Indians and white men. So vast was 
the plan and so difficult the execution that two hundred 
years were not enough to make it complete. 

The history of the castle of St. Mark is made of 
bloody and cruel encounters that seem to have been 
indispensable 300 years ago, a part of the atmosphere 
of the years in which pirates, discoverers, and buccan- 
eers are indiscriminately mixed. In 1586 along comes 
Sir Francis Drake and captures the castle, but the 
Spanish get it again and commence in 1640 to rebuild 
it again stronger than ever. Wanting laborers they 
hunted the natives of Florida; and we are gravely told 
that this was justified on the ground that thus the souls 
of the poor mothers would be saved! 

Can we learn to look on the castle of St. Mark as an 
evidence of the missionary spirit of the dead and gone 
Spaniards of the sixteenth century ? 

Fort Marion is now a dismantled fortress; but the 
waters of the bay dash against its green gray old walls ; 
around are a few ancient houses; a solid sea wall ex- 
tends north and south; a few cannon frown on the 
summit of the battlements ; the whole structure is in the 
spirit of the castles built in the middle ages; a moat 
extends around it ; there is a drawbridge and a port- 
cullis ; at the eastward angles are lookout towers to 
spy the coming of ships. 

The battlements are twenty feet or more wide; in 
these are chambers and dungeons. So roomy are these 
chambers that it is said 3,000 persons gathered in the 
castle and remained there during its besiegement. One 
of them was used as a chapel, as can plainly be seen. 
Others were store-rooms for food and ammunition. 

The story of the secret dungeon in which the skull 
was found which I saw grinning at me in the National 
Museum has been told in various ways. Some declare 
there is no mystery whatever here; I can only report 
what an ancient dweller of the town imparted to me, 
and who should know better than he? In substance it 
is as follows : 

When the United States government many years ago 
was repairing the fort (the name had been changed to 
Fort Marion); a chamber was discovered, which could 
only be entered by a secret and tortuous way ; it never 
would have been discovered had not the roof been 
broken in by the heavy cannon placed on it. There 
were many old Spanish residents there in the town of 
St. Augustine, but not one had ever heard of this secret 
dungeon ; dungeons were known to exist, but this was 
far from the light of day and evidently planned for ex- 
treme privacy. 

An explanation was made and two skeletons were 
discovered and the remains of chains. No records 
have been found that throw light on the causes of the 
immurement of these two hapless beings, one a man 
and one a woman. The only plausible explanation is 
that they were victims of the Inquisition whose powers 
at this time were unbounded, and were employed when- 
ever Spain founded a settlement. It is not believed 
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the Spaniard would have taken the trouble to imprison 
an Indian or even an Englishman. To cause suffering 
was what was aimed at. 

More than two hundred years have gone by since the 
dreadful deed was done and what changes have taken 
place in the world and this little town! Steamboats 
now move upon the waters of the bay; the whistle of 
the locomotive is heard as one paces the battlements ; 
electric lights make them bright whether the moon 
shines or not; and picnics are held here by Baptists, 
Methodists, and any sect that chooses to get permission; 
the Inquisition has gone to return no more. So little 
of the influence of the discoverers remain behind that 
the news that the United States sympathized with the 
efforts of the Cubans to shake off the cruel hands of 
the Spaniards gave satisfaction and none said a word in 
their defence. 

Spain never has believed in “letting the light shine,” 
and now she is reaping her reward, All things that 
make for enlightment will eventually prosper. The 
English have been wicked enough, but they have aimed 
at freedom and enlightment, and so have stood and 
will stand. A queer moral to draw from witnessing the 
dungeon whence was dug out the skull that grinned 
at me in the National Museum in Washington. 


TAMPA, 


This city is about nine hours ride from Jacksonville ; 
at the depot I met Superintendent Emerson, of Buffalo, 
who had just returned from Tampa. The place had 
increased much in size since my last visit five years 
ago; it is the only prosperous point in Florida, and is 
made so by the great tobacco interest here. Formerly 
Key West alone manufactured Cuban tobacco into 
cigars ; now this is done extensively here. It is estim- 
ated that $100,000 is paid out as wages weekly to cigar- 
makers; a large part of the population, estimated at 
20,000, are of Cuban birth. 

The effect of the freeze of 1895 was terribly dis- 
astrous ; it is impossible to understand this without a 
visit. In the rapidly growing villages many houses are 
to be seen without an inhabitant. People with orange 
groves loaded with luscious fruit became penniless in 
an hour ; there was no way for them except to migrate 
to states where there was activity. On the Manatee 
river, thirty miles south, I found beautiful orange groves 
lining the shores ; I was reminded of former days I had 
spent in Florida when fruit and blossom grew together 
on the trees in February and the air at evening was su 
heavily laden with perfume as to make one almost too 
conscious of fragrance. 

The passage of the resolution in the senate recogniz- 
ing that the Cubans have laid the elements of a nation 
by their warfare with Spain made the Cuban residents 
here fairly delirious. They have sent of their earnings 
about $10,000 weekly to aid in maintaining the war, and 
are firm believers that Cuba will this time be free. I 
found several here who had been in the war of 1868-’78, 
and who gave accounts of the horrors that prevailed. 
Valmaseda was then the Spanish general and his orders : 
(1) toshoot every man away from his house; (2) to burn 
every unoccupied house; (3) women not in their own 
houses to be put in prisons, aroused a protest from our 


government, 
The trouble in Cuba is like the trouble in Armenia 
in many respects; like the Turk the Spaniard seems 


unable to cherish human happiness ; he must rule with 
cruelty and oppression. The Siboney Indians that in- 
habited Cuba when it was discovered by Columbus were 
reported by him to be amiable, hospitable, innocent, and 
of graceful deportment. Velasquez was ordered in 
1511 by Diego, the son of Columbus, to possess and 
colonize the island ; he performed the act according to 
Spanish methods. The Siboney chieftain Hatnei was 
burned at the stake. The priests who accompanied the 
expedition report this benighted heathen to have said 
that he did not want to go to Heaven if there would be 
any Spaniards there. 

It was estimated that there were 500,000 Indians at 
least in Cuba in 1511; in 50 years so many had been 
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slaughtered that slaves were imported from Africa— 
a practice that was kept up for 300 years. The cruelty 
that slaughtered and enslaved the native inhabitants, 
and oppressed the imported Africans has so exasperated 
the descendants of these peoples that they have from 
time to time broken out in rebellion. The war '65-’78 
was ended by promises of constitutional reform. Cuba 
was permitted to elect deputies to the Spanish cortes, 
one for every 40,000 people, but these deputies found 
themselves powerless to obtain control of the taxations 
and expenditures. 

Cuba now hasa population of 1,600,000; 40,000 of 
the Cubans are in the Spanish army ; but not enough of 
them can be got to put down the rebellion ; a large 
army has been sent from Spain; the only thing they 
want is to have this country recognize them so they can 
obtain arms and ammunitions; they feel entirly compe- 
tent to take care of the result. 

It is impossible not to sympathize with these people 
who have suffered so much. The story of Spanish 
cruelty in Cuba is the same as Prescott told of Mexico. 
Prisoners in the rebellion of ’69 were shot when cap- 
tured ; the plan was to shoot all persons found and burn 
their horses. This cruelty has provoked a response that 
cannot but be fatalto the Spaniards. It is the old story 
that human nature rebels against injustice, and ever 
will strive for a state where freedom to live without 
molesting or molestation may be enjoyed. 

A. M. K. 


Professor John Kraus died at bis apartments in the Hotel San 
Remo, March 4. He was born in Germany eighty-two years ago. 
and came to this country in 1851, When the bureau of educa- 
tion at Washington was founded in 1867, Mr. Kraus became con- 
nected with it, Later, with the assistance of Miss Maria Boelte, 





who afterwards became his wife, he founded a normal training 
school for kindergarten work. He was a life member of the Na- 
tional Educational Association and honorary member of the Un- 
versal Educational Union of Dresden. 


NEw YORK CiTy.—Professor William C. Russell, a well-known 
educator and the oldest graduate of Columbia college, died at his 
home in Yonkers, February 24, after nearly a year’s illness. 


PHILADELPHIA, PA.—A. Dwight Gray, mathematical master 
in the William Penn Charter school, died February 23. 

He was born in Foxcroft, Me., in 1861, educated at Bates and 
Bowdoin colleges. He engaged in teaching in Bath, Me., Woon- 
socket, R. I., and Springfield, Mass. He was called from the po- 
sition of master of science in the Springfield high school to the 
William Penn Charter school. For ten years he put his whole 
self into his work. The key to his success was his power to make 
boys fee! that he was one with them, in the class-room or on the 
athletic field. 


NEw YORK CITy.—At a recent meeting of the central com- 
mittee of the various teachers’ associations, the following memo- 
rial statement was adopted : 


The death of Norman A. Calkins has caused a vacancy in the ranks of 
educators which it will be difficult to fill, His fame—not merely local but 
national—was but strengthened by his singleness of purpose in making his 
professional work with its high aims, the sole end of his ambition. In his 
whole career there has been no element of manipulation for worldly profit 
or official preferment. 

His earnestness, his kindly demeanor, the thoroughly human element in 
his teachings, gave to his erudition and experience the needed qualities to 
make them effective, and cause his advice and suggestions to meet with 
ready and respectful attention. 
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In memory of his attainments and his long and faithful work in the cause 
of education, we, the representatives of the various teachers’ associations of 
the city of New York, desire to place on record our warm appreciation of 
his high character and his great services in the cause of public education, 

(Signed.) 

Matthew J. Elgas, president N. Y. Teachers’ association. 

Sidney Marsden Fuerst, president Male Teachers’ association. 

W. J. O’Shea, president Emile society. 

Magnus Gross, Teachers’ Co-operative B. & L, association, 

Charles Herzog, president German Teachers’ association. 

Henry P. O'Neill, president Male Principals’ association. 

Dubois B. Frisbee, president Teachers’ Mutual Benefit association. 

Mary A. Macgovern, president Primary Teachers’ association, 

Salome Purroy, president Asso. Female Principals of Grammar Depts. 

Josephine E. Rogers, president, Asso, of Privcipals of Primary Depts, 
and Schools. 


Mary E. Thurber, president Asso. of Female Teachers in mixed Gram- 
mar Depts. 


The Reading of Children. 


The Department of Pedagogy of the University of Chicago, 
has issued a splendid syllabus on the Study of Children’s Read- 
ing, of which the following is a copy: 


This study is designed to show so far as possible what children are actu- 
ally reading. It will show incidentally what proportion are not reading 
at all. Pains should be taken not to arouse the child’s self-consciousness 
or suspicion in any way. The work should it possible be brought in as 
part of the regular class work in English. [t furnishes a good subject for 
a short composition, Use whatever kind of paper is regularly used in the 
school for composition work. It will hardly be profitable to try the plan 
with a grade lower than the third. The name, age, and sex of the child 
are required for each paper. It will be better not to say anything to the 
pupils about this. Asarule they will put on the name anyhow. The 
teacher can in a few moments add age and sex in each case. The name 
will usually show the latter, 

Do not let the children know they are being studied, Do not tell them 
that thousands of other children are being asked the same questions. The 
work to be done is very simple. All the pupils are to write a composition 
in answer to the following questions . 

. What books have you read since school] began last September ? 
. Which one of these did you like best ? 

. Why did you like that book ? 

. What book have you ever read that you liked better ? 

. What book have you ever read that you did not like? 

. Why did you not like it ? 

7. If you were given money to buy a book you have never read, what 
book would you buy ? 

The papers should not be corrected by the teachers, further than to add, 
where necessary, age and sex, The name is of no consequence, and it is 
not necessary to add it in cases where it has been omitted. The request is 
made that all papers be sent to Prof. C. H. Thurber, University of Chi- 
cago, Chicago, Ills. The department of pedagogy wishes to compile the 
results. 

Teachers and other adults are requested to answer the questions as well 
as they can from memory, for some date in early life. Kindly forward 
reminiscences to the address given above. 


Improve the School Grounds. 


JEFFERSON CiTy, Mo,—State Supt. John R. Kirk has sent out 
to the various school officers of Missouri a circular letter calling 
attention to the fact that the first Friday after the first Tuesday 
in April of each year is set apart as Arbor day. He urges them 
to take interest in the matter and cultivate sentiment that will 
carry out the idea of the framers of the law. Among other things 
Mr. Kirk says: 

‘*T desire to call the attention of the school directors of Missouri toa 
fact commonly overlooked. It is this: A well shaded and grassy school 
ground is more than a matter of sentiment. It isa question of hygiene, a 
question of the health of the children. For sanitary purposes at least one- 
half of every school-house yard should be covered with grass and shade 
trees. As a purely business proposition I wish to recommend to every 
board of directors in the state that a sum of money be set apart this spring, 
and every spring, for the purpose of properly protecting their school-house 
play grounds by setting out trees and sowing grass seed. The school 
grounds in many parts of Missouri can be sodded without spending a cent 
by simply gathering from the bottom of a manger in which timothy hay 
has been fed a few basketfuls of seed and litter and scattering the same over 
the school ground in the early spring. Usually a good sod will be formed 
in two or three seasons. Good trees, however, usually cost money. But 
they are worth money. I really think the board of directors in every school 
district ought to oversee and control the whole matter as to the sanitation 
and ornamentation of the school premises.” 

This timely and sensible suggestion is worth adopting else- 
where. State superintendents should not let the opportunity go 
by to make Arbor day a day for the improving and beautifying 
of school grounds and buildings. Every movement aiming at 
making the schools more attractive helps to reduce irregularities 
in school attendance. 


Teachers to Lose their Heads. 


NEw HAVEN, CoNN.—Those who are in a position to know 
whereof they speak say that there will be important changes in 
the public schools when appointments are made for next year. 
Supt. Kendall has given careful study to the needs of every school 
in the city; he finds that many teachers are unsuited for the pos- 
itions they occupy. Sometimes the failure is owing to the per- 
sonality of the teacher, sometimes it is a case of poor method, or 
inability to impart the knowledge possessed. : 

No doubt the changes made will be for the good of the public, 
however fatal they may be to the teachers who are removed. 
Supt. Kendall believes that here, as everywhere else the interest 
of the greatest number must be considered. 
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Satire as a Mode of Punishment. 


St. Louis, Mo.—The Post-Dispatch in an editorial article on 
March 1, refers to a mode of punishment which is still to be 


found in many schools, though there is no excuse whatever for 
resort to it. It says: 


‘Force is still supposed to be necessary, not only to maintain order in 
the public schools, but to compel study. A few cities that deem themselves 
more advanced than the rest have abolished physical punishment, only to 
substitute for it that terrible mental weapon, satire. 

It is very doubtful whether actual corporal punishment is not preferable 
to the use of ridicule, irony and ‘‘ tongue lashings” that every parent knows 
school children are now frequently subjected to. The soul of a child is so 
sensitive that unsparing satire, which it feels rather than understands, sears 
it as a hot iron sears the delicate flesh. It would be impossible to say how 
many children have lost courage and had all progress barred by being held 
up to the ridicule and scorn of their fellow pupils as dull, stupid, incorrig- 


ible, etc.” 

There is hardly to be found a surer way to lose the love of chil- 
dren and arouse the indignation of the school spirit than satire. It 
destroys more .in five minutes than careful government can repair in 
as many months. Let teachers’ associations adopt resolutions 
condemning this mode of punishment in unmistakable terms. 


PRAISING COL. PARKER, 


Incidentally the Post-Dispatch pays a high compliment to Col. 
F. W. Parker and the normal school of which he is the head, It 
writes (in part) : 


‘‘ The present system of expecting school teachers to produce certain re- 
sults, dealing with the children not as individuals, but as so many integers 
in a problem, 1s responsible for the present method. 

‘** But better methods are coming. The humane and democratic methods 


ofthe Cook county normal school has, and may continue to have an influ- . 


ence upon educational ideas allover the country. Thisinstitution, although 
noteworthy as a successtul educator, has abolished the idea of competitive 
teaching as generally understood and practiced, The three Rs and the 
higher branches are not considered by it as the sole means of educational 
training Moral training is always kept in view, and the weapons of ridi- 
cule and satire have gone the way of the birch-rod. The teachers and chil- 
dren vie with each other in treating with kindness and helping forward the 
dull and slow witted. Children that were deaf and partly blind have, in 
this way, been enabled to make rapid progress, 

“If Chicago accepts the Cook County normal school, its ir fluence will 
go far towards improving the methods of modern school teaching. Itis to be 
hoped that politics will not prevent so desirable a consummation.” 


The Pust-Dispatch does not seem to know that Chicago has 
aiready accepted the school. But the wish implied—and that is 
the wish of all friends of the public elementary schools—is that 
Col. Parker be retained as principal of the school. He has made 
the institution what it is to-day and Chicago will make a serious 
mistake if it interrupts the progress of the work at this stage. 


Educational Discipline. 


_ The subject of educational values of elementary school studies 
is being much discussed just now, and many teachers will be 
glad to read the views of Prof. M. V. O'Shea on this subject. He 
has written a very interesting article on ‘ Education in the Ele- 
mentary School,” for Appleton’s Popular Sctence Monthly for 
March. The following extract from it indicates the leading idea ; 
and line of argument pursued : 


‘*The old theory that the school should cultivate the senses, the memory, 
and the reasoning powers of pupils, means nothing as a matter of pure 
discipline ; in the light of modern psychology we must understand that 
the only way to secure this cultivation is in s-ecial directions determined 
by the peculiar nature of the material upon which the mind is exercised. 
Assuming, then (for it will not be deemed necessary to argue the matter 
here), that one ideal of our civilization is to have an individual understand 
himself in relation to his natural environment, so that he may be able to 
adapt himself to natural laws and turn them to the promotion of his own 
happiness and welfare, it follows that the study of natural law, the method 
of adapting one’s self to it, and the industries that are based upon an ade- 
quate comprehension of it, should form an important part of school work ; 
and it is some such argument that has introduced nature study into many 
elementary schools, giving it a prominent place there. In like manner, if 
it is desirable for one to be able to adjust himself in the best way possible 
to his social environment, he should study the organization of society, and 
the ethical and material conditions upon which his own and others’ welfare 
and advancement depend. These considerations have been at the bottom 
of changes 1n the school curriculum, and are now at work in the endeavor 
to introduce still further improvements, as many educators think. 

** At all events, the old idea of formal discipline is gradually losing the 
breath of life, and we can think no better of it than that the sooner it re- 
leases its hold upon those who mike school curricula the sooner will the 
material instruction be more nearly adapted to prepare the individual for 
his needs in after life.” 


Moral Training of Children. 


BUFFALO, N. Y.—At a recent meeting under the auspices of 
the Principals’ Association Dr. William T. Harris, spoke on 
“Moral Education and School Discipline.” 

“ Moral education,” he said, “is the training of the will not of 
the intellect. The effect of moral education is to make the in- 
dividual reinforce his fellows, helping the social whole. He is 
also reinforced by them. The immoral fellow is the one who 
throws himself in the way of everybody and tries to thwart every- 
thing. He gets thrown down and trodden under.” ; 

Speaking of training of the will, Dr. Harris said, ““ Consider for 
a moment what it is to make a child feel that he is responsible. 
Say he breaks a rule. He will try to lay it toothers, But the 
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teacher will make him understand that he is held responsible, 
that he is a responsible source. Just think of the thousand ways 
in which a child can be made to realize this. And it is done 
without using the word responsibility. 

“ Let us pass on and consider the virtues. There are the sec- 
ular virtues, justice, temperance, prudence, and fortitude. And 
the celestial virtues, hope, faith, and charity. Without self-re- 
straint the highest instruction in these would do little good. The 
higher virtues can have root in the foundation of cardinal virtues.” 

In the afternoon jand evening Dr. Harris spoke before the 
School of Pedagogy at the Buffalo library. His visit to Buffalo 
was in the interest of the new school. 


Beautify the School-Room. 


MILWAUKEE, WIs.— The Public School Art Association in 
connection with the Woman's Alliance has undertaken to decor- 
ate the class-rooms of the public schools with photographs of 
classic paintings and casts of famous pieces of sculpture. A be- 
ginning has been made in the fourth district school, at an expen- 
diture of $90. Each of the fifteen rooms contains one good speci- 
men of art, and these are to be changed from room to room, so 
that the children may become familiar with each one. When the 
other schools of the city are furnished with pictures and casts, 
they will be circulated among the various schools, The cost of 
placing work of art of a high order in all the schools will range from 
$3000 to $5000, and the association hopes to obtain this sum by 
subscriptions from public-spirited men and women, and from the 
various school associations. 


High School Pupils in New York. 


ALBANY, N, Y.—The anrual report of the regents of the Uni- 
versity of the State of New York shows that the number of stu- 
dents in the academies, high schools, and colleges has increased 
from 63,872 in 1894 to 76,704 in 1895. The number of high 
schools is 371, an increase from 285 in 1893, and the academies 
have increased from 125 in 1893 to 133. 

The total number of students in academies and high schools is 
49,547, and the faculties number 2,542 members. The total ex- 
penditures for these institutions is $3,133,218; valuation of prop- 
erty, $19,796,377 ; number of volumes in library, 585,369; that is 
an average of 1,194 tor each school. 

Brooklyn leads the cities of the state in the number of institu- 
tions, number of students, and amount expended for school pur- 
poses, but New York owns the most school property. 


Expression as Important as Impression. 


MILWAUKEE, WIS.—At a meeting of the ethical society Mr. 
M. M. Bostwick spoke on ‘‘ Good and Evil Tendencies of Our 
Educational System.” 

While we owe the school system a debt of gratitude we must 
confess after a trial of two generations that there is cause for 
disappointment in the results. 

‘* The primary cause of the present system is impression without expres- 
sion, and the mental food becomes clogged, congested, and unavailable. 
Despite the abundance of institutions of learning the reading public con- 
stitutes only a fraction of our population, Literary life floats on the sur- 
face and does not reach the masses, , . The secret of success in education 
may be summed up as energetic individualism, which is the corner-stone of 
character, self-help, and self-trust.”’ 

The speaker then referred to the work done in the Tuskeegee 
institute, and said that the work done there for the education of 
head, heart, and hand, must show the conservative educational 
institutions of the north the need of adapting more practical 
methods of education for the teiling masses of this great repub- 
lic, 

Ten Thousand Dollars for a View. 


GREENWICH, CONN.—Three years ago Mr. H. O. Havemeyer 
built a $20,000 school-house and presented it to the town, The 
upper floor was to have been used as a gymnasium, but as Banker 
E. C. Benedict complained that the building spoiled his view of the 
sound, and offered to give $10,000 toward a gymnasium build- 
ing, the school building was lowered Engineers are now sur- 
veying for the gymnasium, and the plans are in the hands of the 
town authorities. The building will cost $80,000; $10,000 will be 
furnished by Mr. Benedict and the balance by Mr. Havemeyer. 





. 


Horace Mann Centennial. 


Dr. W. T. Harris has issued a letter to educational journals, 
endorsing THE JOURNAL'S suggestion regarding the centennial 
anniversary ofthe birth of Horace Mann, namely that “ the public 
schools of the land should celebrate by appropriate exercises the 
one hundredth birthday of one whose influence has been so po- 
tent for good in the common schools of the country.” 

THE JOURNAL and EDUCATIONAL FOUNDATIONS so far are 
the only educational papers that have called attention to the ap- 
proaching anniversary and have urged that the day should be 
celebrated in all the common schools of the country. (See THE 
JOURNAL Feb. 15, pp. 173 and 181, and EDUCATIONAL FOUNDA- 
TIONS for February). Why dothe others hold back? The letter 
of Dr. Harris may wake them up. 
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Non-Resident Teachers. 


PROVIDENCE, R. I.—Some time ago the city council adopted 
an ordinance requiring city employees to be residents of Provi- 
dence. Now the education committee is trying to find out 
whether this ordinance includes the teachers of the public schools, 
The majority—and that includes all liberal-minded residents of 
the city—believe that the council should bury the question. They 
take the sensible view that next to inquiring into the politics of 
teachers the question as to whether they are resident or non-res- 
ident is the most ridiculous one, and that as long as they are con- 
scientious and successful in the performance of their duties, and 
are morally, intellectually, and physically fit to teach children they 
should not be molested. 


Make Teachers’ Meetings Helpful. 


SPRINGFIELD, MAss.--THE JOURNAL ’S vigorous editorial ut- 
terances on the conduct of most teachers’ conventions are warm- 
ly endorsed by the teachers of this city. There must be reform 
and if the agitation is kept up the movement cannot fail to be 
successful. Here the teachers are freely criticizing a meeting 
held the last week of February at Pittsfield. This is something 
new. They are no longer “ kicking in the backyard,” but talk 
right out publicly. The correspondent of the Republican spoke 
of the Pittsfield meeting in this way: “ Both sessions were slow, 
pokey, and lacking in vital energy or helpful suggestiveness.” 
Some used more vigorous and less elegant terms in their critique 
of the affair. Perhaps a few quotations from a letter to the Ae- 
publican by a Pittsfield woman teacher signing herself H, may 
be interesting as showing that here at least conventions will no 
longer be allowed to merely take up time and swallow part of the 
wages without giving something at least equivalent in return : 

‘* Both the women lecturers were disappointing in that they weren’t there; 
but if they had not better met expectations than did some of the other ad- 
vertised speakers their staying in New York and Brooklyn was nothing to 
cry about, Of course, what these ‘ others’ had to say was good, but it was 
not calculated to put life and courage into those young women from the 
‘hill towns’ nor to send them home feeling that they had gotten their 
money’s worth out of the convention.” 

The restaurant charges which were raised in honor of the 
teachers convention are also spoken of by the writer who sug- 
gests that some of the local women crganizations might provide 
cheap luncheons on occasions of this kind. But she also adds a 
few words of well-deserved praise for Mr. Downing, of Albany, 
one of the New York state institute instructors, who was not on 
the program, but gave a talk on school discipline which, to quote 
the writer: 

‘Was pure gospel—something to be carried home and put to practical 
test by every teacher inthe room. He said, terrorizing is not discipline, 
nor a stillness, even as of death, in the school-room a sign of good govern- 
ment. Self-control is the corner-stone of all character building, and to 
impress this on each pupil is the teacher’s first duty, He would have more 
freedom granted the pupil, Let us hear from him again, gentlemen of the 
committees.” 

One more quotation from the letter may be added which con- 
tains a pointer for convention managers : 

‘*To an outsider and one who has attended conventions in several states, 
the very strangest feature of the day was that from opening to amen not a 
woman’s voice was heard, She was in evidence only as an empty vessel, 
to be replenished by an overflow of ideas from those superiorly endowed. 
It was as if a modern Paul had been inspired to a later edict: ‘ Let women 
do nineteen-twentieths of the work at half a man’s wages, but let her keep 
silence in the conventions.’ And all obeyed, as it is becoming todo, But 
the sun domove. Of the thirteen officers for the ensuing year the presi- 
dent, three vice-presidents, secretary, and treasurer are all men, but to the 
tail end of an executive committee of seven is tacked the names of two wo- 
men. Thanks, gentlemen. I deny the imputation of that wicked reporter 
who said it was the Methodist environment which led to the taking up of a 
collection. That was strictly in keeping with the tone of the meeting, and 
the only wonder is that they didn’t finish up with, ‘ Hark, from the tombs.’ 
If Dr. Bouton, as President, doesn’t give us something better next year we 
will—may I use some of the choice things learned that day ?—either con- 
sign him straight to the pilotage of old ‘Sharon!’ (Charon) or ‘fire him 
out !’” 


Is This Justice ? 


BROOKLYN, N. Y.—The number of graduates from the pub- 
lic schools this winter was unusually small, owing to the rigid ex- 
aminations for promotion. The questions were longer and more 
difficult than ever before, while the time given for answering 
questions remained the same. As a natural consequence, pupils 
who were perfectly able to pass a reasonable examination, failed 
to do so. 

Many principals and teachers are indignant at what they con- 
sider injustice to themselves and the pupils, and two of the prin- 
cipals went so far as to apologize to their graduating classes for 
keeping back pupils who were entitled to promotion. 

A well-known principal says that the arithmetic examination 
was twice as long as the Regents’ examination for teachers’ cer- 
tificates. Twenty questions had to be solved in three hours, 
which means nine minutes to a question. No doubt hundreds of 
pupils who should have been graduated will be kept in school six 
months longer on account of the unwarrantable length of the 
arithmetic examinations. 

There is no doubt in the minds of many principals, teachers, 
and parents that the long and rigid examinations were deliber- 
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ately planned in order to make the number of pupils entering the 
overcrowded high schools as small as possible. 


Child Study Round Tables. 


CHICAGO, ILL,--The Child Study Round Table is to devote 
three evenings a week to an exposition of the work done at the 
normal school. 

At the first of these meetings the subject of “ Primary Work ” 
was taken up and Miss Flora J. Cooke gave an illustration of a 
primary lesson in nature study. The children who were six or 
seven years old know what starch and carbon are and in what 
proportion they are to be found in bread. They spelled the words 
and wrote on the blackboard, showing that they know how to use 
the words. 

Prof. Wilbur S. Jackman spoke of the ethical and educational 
value of nature study. It gives the child self-confidence, teaches 
it order and design, and gives it discrimination. Mr. Jackman 
showed how the pupils of the normal make use of the Field Col- 
umbian museum, 

‘*There they study minutely the feathers, furs, hair, etc,, of the animals 
they may have seen alive in the fields. Nature study not only gives the 
child a good idea of itself, but teaches it how things of life grow. The boy 
urconsciously applies the lessons learned in the fieldsto himself as he takes 
a broader place in life.” 

Mrs. Thomson talked on “ The Use of Myths for Little Chil- 
dren.” The child comes to nature through myths, and she illus- 
trated this by the story of Clytie. 

Miss Van Hoesen showed how the new method in arithmetic 
connects it with other studies. The children attending the nor- 
mal are now figuring on the garden plots at their disposal, and 
estimating the amount of seed required. The child is asked to 
figure and plan with a view to aiding it in some future occupa- 
tion, to be a part of its education. 

At the next meeting of the ‘“‘ Round Table” “ Grammar Work ” 
will be the subject, and County Supt. Bright will speak on “ The 
New Education.” 


THE JOURNAL has referred to the bill for the introduction of 
military training in the public schools. The bill which appears to 
leave the matter to the discretion of the superintendents of pub- 
lic instruction of the states and territories, is practically compul- 
sory. Three hundred thousand members of the National W. C. 
T. U. have sent a petition to every member of Congress, protest- 
ing against the bill. 

Any measure which tends to centrallize what should be left to 
the discretion of the teacher is contrary to the interests of the 
schools, whether it be military training or anything else. 


No Support for Sectarian Schools. 


WASHINGTON, D, C.—During the consideration of the Indian 
bill in the house, the question of appropriation of money for 
the education of Indian children at contract sectarian schools 
came up and was stricken out by a vote of 93 to 64; 


Get Skilful Workers. 


LOUISVILLE, Ky.—In his recent report Superintendent . Mark 
comments in the following manner upon what he justly calls 
“an absurd practice :” 

‘One thing has interfered very greatly with the performance of the 
duties of your superintendent, as he understands them, and that is the 
abandonment of any work in which the teacher may be engaged whenever 
he enters the room, and an attempt to turn the class over to him to have 
him do the work of the teachers,” 

Again, in urging the need for trained teachers, Supt. Marks 
Says: 

‘There is no impression more false than that our school system is or- 
ganized for charitable purposes and that when a person fails in any other 
business he will make a good teacher. Why shou'd a school system be 
made an eleemosynary institution for the maintenance of failures in the 
other pursuits of life? Is not the child of more importance than any of 
the delicate instruments used in the trades or profession? Yet who would 
intrust a microscope to one who had never studied it, and who did not un- 
derstand its nice adjustments ? Who would intrust to a farm laborer or a 
hod-carrier the repair of the complex works of a costly watch ? Yet a child 
will be intrusted to any one, however unskilful, and however incompetent 
to understand and appreciate its delicate intellectual and moral nature.” 

Supt. Marks’ ideas are quietly though surely bettering the 
Louisv.lle schools, and a professional feeling is developing among 
the teachers. 


Work of Negro and Indian Pupils on Exhibition. 


NEw YORK CitTy.—The exhibition of work done by the Hamp- 
ton and Tuskeegee negro and Indian students has been shown 
at the Victoria hotel stores at Fifth avenue and Twenty-seventh 
street. The exhibit attracted Much attention at the Atlanta Ex- 
position, and was brought here by the Armstrong association for 
the purpose of extending public interest in the work of the 
schools. 

The first thing noticed in the Hampton exhibit is a picture of 
the fifty institute buildings, giving an exact idea of their location. 
Five hundred negro boarding pupils, 140 Indians, and 300 prim- 
ary day scholars are accommodated here. The institute grounds 
cover 150 acres, and are used for experiments. A few miles 
away are 500 acres under practical cultivation. 
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The work of the students comprises tables, hat racks, chairs, 
desks, etc., of quartered oak. Some of this furniture is used in 
furnishing the institute, and much of it is bought. As soon as 
the trade school is established, every department will aim to be 
self-supporting. 

The academic work is shown by a large screen which illustrates 
methods in teaching history, geography, sociology. This exhibit 
shows also objects made. by the students of stiff manilla paper, 
to be used itithe teaching of form and measure in the country 
schools. There are uncorrected papers from the sociology papers 
of the graduates to the writing lessons of the first year children. 

The harness shop exhibit has several sets of shingle and double 
harness, the leather and upholstery work of a trotting buggy and 
a child phaeton which took the first prize at Atlanta. There are 
also two cases of tools, one forged out by hand and the other 
polished by machinery. A large drill press, a half-horse-power 
engine with governor attached, is sent from the machine shop. 

The work of the female students comprises all kinds of work 
from darning and patching up to tailor-made uniforms. Some of 
the hand work on undergarments and children’s clothing is very 
fine. The girls also do excellent work in the printing department 
and they are taught nursing and domestic science. 

At the Tuskeegee exhibit is shown a brick chimney made by a 
student who is here with his exhibit, a beautifully carved mantel, 
grate and andirons, In the harness exhibit is found everything 
trom an ordinary cart harness to a fine inlaid harness with brass 
trimmings, and the shoe department has sent shoes of every grade. 
Everything has with it the design from which it was made, and 
all designs are the work of the students. In this way head and 
hand are educated simultaneously. 

The Tuskeegee Normal and Industrial institute was opened in 
a church in 1881. Three small frame buildings and 100 acres of 
ground were purchased during the first year. The school prop- 
erty pow consists of 1,800 acres, four large brick, and five frame 
buildings, eight cottages, and a number of barns and sheds. The 
students number nearly a thousand and the accommodations are 
insufficient for those who apply for admittance to the industrial 
schools, The principal is Booker T. Washington, and the prop- 
erty is deeded to a board of trustees. 





New Assistant Superintendents. 


_In another column appears a letter by one of the New York 
city teachers on the probable result of the appointment of three 
ass‘stant superintendents. The writer evidently voices the opin- 
ion of a large number of people connected with the city school 
system. 

The board of education will make no mistake if they elect 
Prof. Clarence E, Meleney to succeed the late Eugene D. Bagen. 
His success as superintendent of schools and organizer and head 
of the Horace Mann school have won him an enviable reputation. 
He combines good executive qualities with broad scholarship, a fine 
tact, and practical insight into modern educational methods; and, 
adding to this that he has had experience in the training of teach- 
ers and supervision of school work, there is no doubt that his ap- 
pointment will be welcomed by all friends of the city schools. 

As to Dr. joseph S. Taylor, of Grammar School 86, who is 
also spoken of for assistarit superintendent, THE JOURNAL fakes 
pleasure in recommending him to the board. He has been for 
twenty years and—what is just as important—is still a devoted 
student of the history, science, and art of education. After being 
graduated with honors from the state normal school at Millers- 
ville, Pa., he bas taught without interruption for almost eighteen 
years. The breadth of his professional experience and ready 
— to adapt himself to all sorts of conditions may be judged 

rom the fact that he pane with success from the management 
of an ungraded school to the principalship of a town school, and 
from there to a chair in a normal college, before coming to this 
city in whose public school service he has been active for eleven 
years. Dr. M. G. Brumbaugh, professor of pedagogy in the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania, whose popularity as an instructor of teach- 
ers extends far beyond the limits of his native state, speaks very 
highly of him, saying, among other things, that seventeen years 
ago, it was his “ good fortune to sit under Dr. Taylor’s tuition 
when he was professor of English” in Juniata college. 

“I am therefore qualified,” Prof. Brumbaugh adds, ‘‘from an intimate 
association then and continuously since, to speak of him both as a teacher 
and asaman, Hehas the happy faculty of arousing his students to their 
best efforts, and commands their unbounded confidence and respect. He 
possesses great executive ability, and in consequence is an excellent disci- 
plinarian of the best type. His character is above question. He is consci- 
entious, sympathetic, systematic, and thoroughly progressive in thought 
and action ; and is especially qualified for positions in which broad schol- 
arship, progressive ideas, leadership of men, and high administrative abil- 
ities are required.” 

This high testimony has the unqualified endorsement of educa- 
tors like Dr. Brooks, superintendent of the Philadelphia schools; 
Dr. Henry M. McCracken, chancellor of the University of the 
City of New York; the late - Jerome a. a — of the 
most p ive grammar school principa the city; Dr. Jenny 
B. Merrill, of the Normal college ; the faculty of the University 
school of pedagogy, and many others. 
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Among the studies outside of purely professior al branches, in 
which Dr. Taylor is especially interested are the natural sciences, 
drawing and manual training, and literature. He is a graduate 
of the New York university school of pedagogy which conferred 
upon him the degree Ph.D., and is considered one of the best 
students this institution ever had. THE JOURNAL believes with 
Dr. Brooks that “ his scholarship, his taste for pedagogical liter- 
ature, his familiarity with educational history and doctrine, his 
high moral character, his advanced views as an edutator, his éx- 
ecutive ability, his knowledge of character, and his tact in dealing 
with persons and circumstances, all combine to fit him eminently 
for the position of assistant superintendent.” 


Requirements Are Too High. 


NEw YORK City.—The two Associations of Female Princi- 
pals of the Grammar and Primary Departments and Schools have 
sent to the board of education a memorial rm questing a modifica- 
tion of the requirements governing studies and instruction in the 
public schools. The memorial, which was signed by the presi- 
dents of the associations and 151 other principals, is as follows: 


First.—That the requirements of each grade, as prescribed by the pre- 
sent course of studies (both regular and manual training), cannot be intelli- 
gently or thoroughly met in the allotted time. 

Second.—That too much written work is required for all the grades. 

Third.—That under the burden of attempting the impossible, positive 
injury 1s done to both pupils and teachers. 

In view of the foregoing facts, we respectfully ask such a modification of 
the present courses of studies as shall enable us intelligently and thoroughly 
to meet the requirements of law. 

A copy was sent to the address of each member of the board, 
to be delivered after the meeting, so that no one can say he has 
not seen it. Miss Rogers, Pres. ‘* Primary Principals,” said in 
explanation of the position of the principals: 

** The course of instruction has been added to from time to time for the 

t several years, without a corresponding change of hours, until it has 
Coosme almost impossible now to provide for all the lessons that it is obli- 
gotory upon the teachers to give. But the principals and teachers will do 
their parf—they must do :‘t—and then it is found to be out of the question 
to give proper instruction in the several branches, for there is not time, and 
the requigements in some particulars are silly, and the lessons are simply 
een the grasp of the children. 

‘‘A minimum time is set for us which must be devoted to particular 
studies that are enumerated. This amounts to about 60 per cent. of the 
total of school hours per week, leaving 40 per cent. at the disposal of the 
teachers. But this time is lessened by the time consumed in poe 
school, changing classes, getting in from recess, and so on, and by the 
necessity of getting the primary children out early so that they may be out 
of the way before the grammar boys come running down stairs. rd ormerly 
we had not to teach music ; now we have to teach it. We had no physica} 
culture lessons; now some of the schools do have them. We had no phy- 
siology (alcohol) lessons until a high grade was reached ; now we have them 
besides the other additional studies. Yet the opposition is not to these 
studies. 1 suppose all the teachers believe in them heartily. 

“ If we were allowed some discretion in the matter of lessons it would be 
different, but we have got to get over the ground. It is just cram, cram, 
cram, all the time. If, say, for a given grade we were required to read in a 
certain reader, that would be all right ; but when it is required that a child 
who can’t comprehend what is in the book read its contents with all the 
expression that an older pupil puts into his reading, that is a different mat- 
ter, When a superintendent comes around and says that little tots learn- 
ing to write must write sentences that making letters won't do nowadays 
even for beginners, a teacher is tempted to whether it will soon be ex- 
pected that children shall be born with pens in their teeth. 

“There is now home study to such an extept that many families hite 
persons to teach their children after hours at home, pride moving them 
not to let their boys and girls fall behind, and the same feeling actuating 
the children themselves. Of course, I am not now speaking of the bright 
child who simply absorbs knowledge, to whom nothing in the shape of a 
lesson 1s work. One of the things to be borne in mind in considering oor 
school system is the complexity of city life. The great difficulty with the 
children of the poorer class of foreigners is naturally with English. But 
the requirements are the same for a school principally attended by these 
children and one of English-speaking pupils.” 

Mrs. Hill, principal of grammar school, and also a member of 
the cemmittee, said that something must be done to alleviate the 
condition of affairs. The instruction on the effects of alcohol 
have added three hours a week to the already over-burdened 


course of study. 
The memorial has been referred to the committee on instruc- 
tion, and the principals hope soon to hear the result. 





A Place where Human Health and Happiness are in Accord. 


In no part of the world has been brought into happier combination a 
ter variety of lovely scenery than in the glorious mountains of Western 
Rrorth Carolina. In the very heart of these mountainous regions, at an 
average al'itude of nearly twenty-five hundred feet above the sea, nature 
has reserved her most charming rium, her ‘‘ Garden of the Gods,” 
the Asheville Plateau. Thisis *‘ The Land of the Sky,” the spot where 
human health and human happiness are in sweet accord, where the blue 
azure touches lightly the towering summits of lofty mountains, where the 
purest crystal water gushes forth from the springs of untainted soil, where 
ia is unknown. Here, too, Nature has arrayed herself in her choicest 
and most beautiful vestments, and by her smiles ant? softest touches inspires 
hope in the invalid and amtition in the strong. ‘Héte, and nowhere else, 
are to be found, in greatest perfection, ideal tic conditions, for neither 
in winter nor in summer are there extremes in temperature, The trip from 
the North to Asheville, or Hot Springs, is one not only of convenience, but 
of positive luxury. The Southern lway, that superb railway system 
all of the Southern states, is the direct line to 
these attractive resorts, You can leave New York in the afternoon, after 
business hours, and be transported by their magnificent ‘‘ Southwestern 
Limited ” to Asheville by lunch next day. 
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Art Teachers’ Convention. 


The New York state art teachers association met at the Teach- 
ers college, Feb. 28 and 29. President Walter S. Goodnough, 
supervisor of drawing in Brooklyn, presided. 

President Hervey, of the Teachers’ college, in his address of 


welcome, congratulated the association on these points in partic- 
ular : 


‘* First, the matter of progress. At some time and in some way there has 
been made the transition from narrower to broader views; from the flat 
copy-drawing, asa mere aid to scientific study, as regarded by the Com- 
mittee of Ten, drawing as a means of training hand and eye and of build- 
ing brain, a mere variety of manuai training, to the conception of drawing 
as a language, a key to the kingdom of the beautiful in nature and art, and 
to the useful in industry, and the means of making a universal possession 
that which was previously confined within the limits of aclass. In some 
way, and comparatively recently, we have come to talk about art education 
and to be workers for art education, and to appreciate, each one of us, the 
bearing of our work, however elementary, upon the highest end, viz , the 
possession of taste and creative power in the realm of the beautiful. The 
time has come when every teacher of drawing, even in its humblest stages, 
may regard his work in the light of its highest objective point, namely, the 
revelation of the world of the beautiful, and in the light of its two-fold 
functions as the language of the practical arts and the beautiful in form. 
The time has come when the child’s first free-hand paper cutting in the 
nursery and his first modeling in clay in the kindergarten are seen to be 
the first link in the chain that leads to painting, ornament, sculpture, archi- 
tecture. 

** Secondly, this feeling of sequence is, I believe, to be matched by a feel- 
ing of solidarity among those engaged in the work of teaching all along 
the liae. The kindergarten and the artist and all the teachers, who lead 
from the one to the other, suall join hands, for the kindergarten is the en- 
trance to the artist’s studio and to the artist's market. 

“This meeting and this program give encouragement in this direction 
such as is rarely found. It is not, I believe, customary for those eminent 
in the world of creative art to busy themselves with the affairs of those who 
teach the children. But men great in literature as authors and critics are 
beginning to see that the primary teacher and the kindergartner are their 
natural allies in the fight for high standards in the world of letters, and 
there are not Jacking signs that the artists are beginning to realize that the 
hope of our national art lies in the children, and in proportion as they real- 
ize {this will they become teachers, and be interested in what the teachers 
are doing and stand ready to help the teachers as only artists can help them. 
There is another reason for this interest which doubtless has had its effect. 
It is this: The hope of the children lies in art. No artist if he be a man 
therefore can afford, either as an artist or as a man, not to know and help 
the teacher who guides the early steps of the children toward the kingdom 
of art. No teacher, if he be also a man, can afford not to co-operate with 
every other teacher to the end that all may know what each is doing, that 
each may be brought up to the level of the best, and that so the work of 
the children may be made most effective. I cannot refrain from speaking 
here of that excellent journal, Art Education, the official organ of this as- 
sociation, which is doing such fine work in the direction of bringing about 
a better understanding among ail teachers of art education and manual 
training. 

‘*Not the least ground of congratulation in any subject is the fact—if it 
can be shown to be a fact—that that subject lies in the mid-current human 
development, and can be rated as belonging to that knowledge which 1s of 
most worth. This can be said of the subject of art education : 

‘*r, lt answers a call of tne civilization—sociology. 

**2, It answers a need of the child—psychology. 

** 3. It answers a demand of the school curriculum—correlation,” 


Mr. W. S, Goodnough, president of the association responded 
in part as follows : 


‘* There are at present nearly 15,000,000 pupils in the public schools 
of the United States. From a considerable acquaintance with what many 
cities and states are doing, | feel safe in saying that fully 8,000,000 of our 
future citizens and rulers in this country are studying drawing and some 
other forms of art education as pupils in the public schools. Drawing is 
required to-day in nearly all courses of study. In New York state there 
are over 1,125,000 pupils in the publicschools. I think I am safe in saying 
that 1,000,000 of these, at least, are studying drawing, in one form or an- 
other, as a part of their school course, it being as most of you know, a 
state requirement, not only for pupils, but for teachers of the public 
schools. With the far-reacning provisions of the department of public in- 
struction in this state, and the art influences and opportunities of this great 
art center, it is easily possible for New York state to lead all the others. 
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Right in this metropolitan district, within a radius of fifteen miles from New 
York city hall, I presume there are nearly 300,000 pupils studying drawing 
in the public schools, and, in many cases, modeling, and other forms of 
art education. In this room are three people, who alone are responsible 
for the elementary art education of 400,000 pupils. It might readily be es- 
timated or ascertained, hcw many are being directed or influenced in their 
art work, by those present at this meeting. These figures show the im- 
portance of this association, and its work. They show the absolute neces- 
sity for us to work, not alone, independent of each other, feeling that we 
know all, but seeking aid from every source. 

‘* A great responsibility is upon us. We must come together, compare 
notes, give out from our experience, seek to know what others are doing 
and thinking. We must get counsel from those who are willing and abie 
to help us, and in every way possible, improve and broaden ourselves, and 
advance and dignify the cause of art education, not for the few, but for all. 
Above all do we need the aid, suggestion, and sympathy of those who have 
achieved reputation and fame in the world of art, in our endeavors to 
bring greater and richer art influence into the school-room. Most particu- 
larly is this true in the matter of decorative and art work for public schools, 
which is being so widely agitated and discussed at present. It has been 
said by a recent writer in an educational magazine, ‘ What the children 
think, an American community socn thinks and indorses.’ Right or wrong 
our children are rulers.” 





Summer Schools, 


Martha’s Vineyard Summer Institute at Cottage City, Mass, 
Nineteenth annual session. Beginning Monday, July 13, Ele- 
mentary course, high school course, academic departments, and 
a general course in Pedagogy and Psychology open to all mem- 
bers having any full course ticket. 

The National Summer School, Glens Falls, N. Y. Beginning 
July 14 Four departments,—Professional, Academic, Training 
class, and Drill and Review. Sherman Williams, manager, Glens 
Falls, N. Y. 

Catholic Summer School at Plattsburg, N. Y., July 12, to Aug- 
ust 16, 

A summer school of manual training from July 6th, to August 
8th. has just been announced at the Teachers college. The list 
of courses and instructors is the following. Manual training for 
elementary schools, Professor Bennett and Miss Weiser, Teach- 
ers college; mechanical drawing, Professor Mason, Teachers 
college ; freehand drawing, James Hall, assistant supervisor of 
drawing, Massachusetts ; wood-carving, Karl von Rydingsvard, 
of the R. I. school of design ; forging, J. R. Lambirth, instructor 
of forging at the Mass:chusetts institute of technology; wood- 
joinery, William F. Vroom, Teachers college ; wood-turning and 
pattern making, Vinton S Paessler, Teachers college. 

Summer School of Manual Training. Teachers college, 
Morningside Heights, New York city. July 6 to August 8, 
Address Charles A. Bennett, Teachers college, New York city. 

Summer Courses, New York university at University Heights, 
New York city. July6 to August 14. Mathematics, Chemistry, 
Biology, Experimental Psychology, Comparative Study of Systems 
of Education, Semitic Languages, German, French, Economics, 
and Physical Training. Courses in Experimental Psychology, 
Comparative Systems of Education, French and German, begin 
July 13 and end August 21. Address Prof. Charles B. Bliss, 
University Heights, New York. ; 

New Hampshire College Summer School of Biology. At Dur- 
ham. July 6to August 1. Pres. Hon. George A. Watson, New 
Boston. Secretary, Hon. Jo:eph Kidder, Manchester. 

University of Michigan Summer School. June 29 to August 7. 
Nineteen departments, seventeen courses. James H. Wade, 
secretary. Ann Arbor, Mich. 

Harvard University Summer School. Begins July 3. Address 
M. Chamberlain, ‘ 

The Pennsylvania Chautauqua at Mt. Gretna. Fifth annual 
assembly from July 8 to August 4. The National School of 








Physics for Grammar Schools. « 


Without a Laboratory. . - 
With Inexpensive Apparatus. 
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BAILEY’S 
INDUCTIVE 
ELEMENTARY 

PH YS I CA 8 ee. 
SCIENCE. 40 Cents. 
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Apparatus for 


78 Experiments, $3.00 a Set. 


Chas. B. Scott, Instructor in Science and Nature Study, State Normal 
School, Oswego, N. Y.: 
are greatly interested, and are gaining in power of personal investigation, as well as 
learning much of value to them. ; 


The best book in its line that I have seen. Our pupils 


Chas. F. King, Master of Dearborn School, Boston.: I have used the course in 
my classes with the best results. 


G. C. Hubbard, Instructor in Natural Science, State Normal School, St. 
Cloud, Minn.: Bailey’s Physics appears to me to be the best work of its class in the 
department to which it is devoted. 


Francis W. Parker, Prin. Cook Co. Normal School, Ill. : 


@ mr. Bailey for years, and know him to be an“excellent teacher of science. 


I have known 
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ILLUSTRATED CIRCULAR, POSTPAID, ON REQUEST. 


D. C. HEATH & CO., Publishers, Boston, New York, Chicago. 
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Oratory wiil make its headquarters at the Pennsylvania Chau- 
tauqua this year. Address Rev. E. S. Hagan, secretary, 
Lebanon, Pa. 

American Society for the Extension of University Teaching. 
Fourth summer meeting, at the University of Pennsylvania, 
Philadelphia. Four weeks, beginning July 6. Arrangements for 
session of 1896 include Department A, Literature and History ; 
B, Psychology ; C, Music; D, Science ; E, Economics and Civics ; 
F, Mathematics. Address Edward T. Devine, director. 111 S. 
Fifteenth street, Philadelphia. 

Berlitz Summer School of Languages at Asbury Park, N. J. 
From the first Monday in June to the last Friday in August. 
Under the management of Prof. N. A. Joly, assisted by superior 
native teacher. Address till June 1, 1122 Broadway, New York. 


New Books. 


It is the natural tendency of youth to look to its elders for ex- 
amples, and the better the example the better the result in the 
building of character. When the examples are men who have at- 
tained eminence in any field the lesson seems to be all the deeper 
and more lasting. Orison Swett Marden has taken advantage of 
this fact in his book on Architects of Fate; or, Steps to Success 
and Power, The volume has a plan similar to another one by 
the same author, “‘ Pushing to the Front” of which more than a 
dozen editions were sold in a year. The purpose of these books 
is to arouse the enthusiasm of youth—to inspire worthy ambi- 
tions. The author takes a theme, like ‘‘ Wanted —a Man,” “Dare,”’ 
“Uses of Obstacles,” ‘One Unwavering Aim,” etc., and strings 
anecdotes together into his essay in a forcible an 4 attractive way. 
The book is therefore not the product of a dull moralist, but such 
a one that, should a youth pizk a copy up accidentally, he would 
read on and on till he had finished it ; that is, if his natural taste 
had not been too much perverted by cheap literature. Each chap- 
ter has quotations from noted authors and there are many por- 
traits of celebrated people in the book. Hosts of teachers will 
use this book in school to inspire their pupils. It is worthy of a 
place in every school library. (Houghton, Mifflin & Co., Boston. 
$1.50.) 

Elements of Botany is a new and meritorious text-book on this 
fascinating science, by J. Y. Bergen, A.M., instructor in biology, 
English high school, Boston. This differs from most text-books 
designed for secondary schools in endeavoring to combine into 
one volume the simplest possible directions for laboratory work 
with an outline of vegetable anatomy and physiology, and a brief 
statement of the principles of botanical classification. In other 
words, the more attractive side of the study is given, together 
with the analytical part. The old way of studying botany by 
finding the name of a plant through the bgp of an analytical key 
was apt to grow dry and monotonous after a time. This book 
dwells on the most attractive features of the science—how roots, 
stems, leaves, flowers, and fruits develop, how seeds are scattered, 
etc. The experiments described are easily tried and will add im- 
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measurably o the interest in the study. The analytical key con- 
tains descriptions of common plants of the northern United States 
east of the one hundredth degree of longitude. Illustrations are 
scattered through the pages without stint. (Ginn & Co., Boston.) 


The ability to letter nicely is a fine accomplishment for the 
teacher, and an indispensable one for the draughtsman. To get 
the slant, the height, the shading, the spacing, and the form cor- 
rect is a harder matter than many suppose, In this, as in so 
many other things, knowledge and practice accomplish wonders, 
In Lettering for Draughtsmen, Engineers, and Students, Chas. 
Reinhardt, of the Engineering News, has given a practical sys- 
tem of free-hand lettering for working drawings. He takes up 
each letter separately and shows just how it is most easily and 
expeditiously made. The illustrations show the different strokes 
required in detail and also the completed letter. A number of 
plain though handsome alphabets are given. This book is in- 
tended for practical workers, not for lovers of flourishes. (D. Van 
Nostrand Co., New York.) 


The Eclectic English Classics 1s a series of cheap, well-edited 
masterpieces designed for school and college reading. One of 
the latest books in the series is Shakespeare's Macbeth, It has 
an excellent introduction giving the plot of the play and criticisms 
and carefully compiled foot notes. The type is large and clear. 
(American Book Co., New York. 20 cents.) 





‘An extension bookcase that grows with your library” should interest 
teachers. Write to Sunnyside Bookcase Co., Girard, Pa., for circular. 





Comfort in Travel 
is realized in the highest degree on the famous fast trains of the Michigan 
Central, ‘* The Niagara Falis Route,” between Buffalo and Chicago in con- 
nection with through trains from the east. Passengers are granted the 
privilege of stopping off en route at Niagara Falls, or if time will not per- 
mit, can obtain trom the car windows, or the platform at Falls View the 
grandest and most comprehensive view of the great cataract. All day 
trains stop five or ten minutes. For full information inquire of local ticket 
agents, or address W. H. Underwood, Eastern Passenger Agent, Buffalo, 


N. 





False Economy. 


Is practiced by people who buy inferfor articles of food. The Gail Borden 
Eagle Brand Condenced Milk is the best infantfood. /n/ant Health is the 
title of a valuable pamphlet for mothers. Sent frce by New York Condensed 
Milk Co., N. Y. 





If you are weak and debilitated you will find strength and vigor in 
Hood's Sarsaparilla. 
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.TSEND FOR CATALOGUE 


ry New York City, Nos. 9, 11 Park Place, ’ 
WESTERN WHEEL WORKS. Chi Il. ess 30, 32 South Water St. 106-108 Futton Street, New Yor« City. 
Shee ; Cincinnati,O. “ 244 Main 8t. Formula on 
= St.Louis, Mo. ‘“ 210 Nerth Second 8t. Every Bottle. 


SEES Baltimore, Md, “ 











MADE FROM 


Best XXX Standard Bunting, 


With Canvas Headings and Brass Grummets. 


Send for CATALOGUE with 
PRICES for Schools and School Boards, 
to any of the following addresses. 


Consolidated Fireworks Co., 


Of America. 


104 Light St. 





Not a Patent 
Medicine. 


Vertigo, 
Dizziness, 
Rush of Blood 


to the head, are all symptoms of 
some trouble with the brain. May 
be temporary; may become serious. 
Best to treat it at once. More than 
half the physicians in the country 
have successfully prescribed 


U. $. 
ENSIGNS. 


Flags. 


The Phosphorized Cerebro-Spinant 


Freligh’s Tonic 


during the past ten years, for these 
and kindred troubles. 


Regular bottle, all druggists, $1.00. 100 doses. 
Concentrated, prompt, powerful. Sample by 
mail, 25 cents. Descriptive pamphlet, tull 
directions, testimonials, etc., mailed to any 
address. 


I. O. Woodruff & Co., 


Manufacturing Chemists, 


SPECIAL 
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New Books, 


Several volumes have been added to the 
Temple Shakespeare, one of the handsomest 
editions of the poet now being published. 
The red cloth binding, fine illustrations, 
large prints illuminated headings, and other 
attractive features make them desirable for 
those who wish something handsome as 
well as convenient. Among the recent vol- 
umes are ‘King Richard I/I., Hamlet, 
King Henry V., and King Lear. (Mac- 
millan & Co., New York.) 


The admission of Utah as a state has in- 
Spired a patriotic song entitled There's An- 
other tright star for Old Glory.. Both 
words and music are by John Keynton. 
The verse is smooth and the sentiment will 
appeal to all patriotic Americans, while the 
music has much merit. We cannot have 
too many patriotic songs, especially songs 
like this that have the genuine ring, and we 
expect it to become very popular in the 
public schools, to whom it is dedicated. 
(Univers.ty Publishing Co., New York.) 


It would be hard to bestow too much 
praise on Warne's Library of Natural 
History. Only a cursory glance is required 
to show that the utmost pains have been 
taken both in the preparation of the ma- 
terial and in the illustrating. The descrip- 
tions are sufficiently scientific to render the 
classifications exact, yet they are not so 
technical that the general reader will have 
much difficulty in understanding them. The 
illustrations are fine wood cuts and beauti- 
fully colored plates. The animal is shown 
among his native haunts ; in many cases the 
skeleton is stiown, so that a clear idea of the 
anatomy may be obtained. The numbers 
are issued twice a month at fifty cents 
apiece; the annual subscription is $11. No.14 
contains the rodents wih the beavers the 
mouse-like rodents; the octodent tribe; 
porcupines, agutis; and commences the hare 
family. No 15, completes the rodents, and 
edentates ; and also the pouched mammals 
—kangaroos, oppossums, etc.; and the egg- 
laying animals, such as the duck-billed 
= pus,etc. No. 16 commences the birds, 

inning with their general characteristics, 
and opens with the perching birds, the 
crows, birds of Paradise,.starlings, orioles, 
weaver birds, tanagers, ete.; and the finches. 
The work is edited by Richard Lydekker, 
F.R.S. (Frederick Warne & Co., 3 Cooper 
Union, N. Y. City. 


If one could keep a collection of clippings 
and have them well classified he would have 
a valuable storehouse of information on re- 
cent topics of interest; but few have the 
patience to do this. It is highly important 
that the teacher should have the latest 
and most reliable information on political 
changes, scientific discoveries, etc. l/den’s 
Living Topics Cyclopedia proposes to 
furnish these in a series of small volumes 
published periodically. The first one be- 
gins the alphabet and closes with Boyesen, 
and has in addition a short appendix. As 
often as the alphabet is covered a new 
series will begin and the same course be 
resumed. The volumes will contain just 
the information that teachers, editors, and 
other mental workers need, in a condensed 
form and so arranged that it can be found 
without waste of time. The idea is a novel 
one and the cyclopedia ought to be a great 
success. (John B. Alden, New York.) 





Uniformed Colored Porters are in charge 
of Day Coaches to show all attention to the 
passengers on the Nickel! Plate Road. 


Magazines, 


During these months of extraordinary un- 
rest in foreign politics, the Review of Re- 
views devotes its attention in large measure 
to international affairs. Its editorial depart- 
ment discusses matters in South Africa, the 
attitude of the great European powers, and 
the most recent phases of the movement 
among the nations for the arbitration of dis- 
putes ; the March number also contains a 
most timely article on “ The Government of 
France and Its Recent Changes,” by Baron 
Pierre de Coubertin; “A Review of Can- 
adian Affairs,” by J. W. Russell, and a 
character sketch of “Cecil Rhodes, of Af- 
rica,” by W. T. Stead. It can hardly be 
said that the Review of Reviews is narrow- 
ly provincial in its outlook on men and 
events. 


Horatio Alger, Jr. contributes to the 
March number of Zhe Writer (Boston) a 
practical and suggestive article on ‘“ Writ- 
ing Stories for Boys,” the fourth in the ser- 
ies on that subject by leading juvenile 
writers. Nella 1. Daggett, editor of the 
Home, continues the series of “ Editorial 
Talks with Contributors,” acd the manag- 
ing editor of a leading Pittsburg daily shows 
where there is a demand for serial stories 
by Americ.n authors. 


It is not generally known that there were 
four conspiracies against President Lincoln 
-—three to take his life and one to kidnap 
him. Victor Louis Mason. an attaché of 
the U. S. war department, has written .an 
article for the April.number of The Century 
on “The Four Lincoln Conspiracies,” which 
gives the first complete and consecutive ac- 
count of these attempts. A number of peo- 
ple were connected with the flight of Booth 
after the assassination of Lincoln, but the 
fear of prosecution has hitherto kept them 
silent. Now they are willing to talk freely, 
ana Mr. Mason has taken down from their 
lips the story of the last days of Booth. 
Pictures of scenes and objects connected 
with the assassination, many of them hither- 
to unpublished, accompany the article, 


Doubtless no other woman in the world 
is at the present moment the subject of 
such universal interest asis Miss Clara Bar- 
ton. A late po-trait of this noble and gifted 
lady forms the frontispiece of The Chau- 
tauguan for March. An earlier portrait 
accompanies a sketch of her life by Lilian 
Whiting. 


In the April number of Short Stories ap 
pears a story entitled ‘ Deliverance,” by 
Max Nordau, the well-known authcr of 
** Degeneration,” which shows that a 
prince’s life may be so dreary that even sud- 
den death in battle might not be unwel- 
come. 


The March number of The Progress of 
the World is compactly filled with interest- 
ing and valuable information on a great 
variety of subjects. Aside from the usual 
illustrated summary of the political history 
of the month the world over, we note inter- 
esting articles on new discoveries in the sci- 
entific and mechanical fields. Mr. P. De- 
lany’s wonderful invention, by which he 
telegraphs two thousand words per minute, 
is entertainingly described. The latest de- 
velopments with the Roentgen X rays are 
chronicled with good pictures and a very 
lucid explanation of this mysterious phe- 
nomenon. Some ingenious adaptations of 
the bicycle for use on the water will interest 
cyclists. An especially well-illustrated and 
readable article 1s the description of “ Bi.t- 
more,” the superb estate which Mr. George 
W. Vanderbilt bas created in North Caro- 
lina at the cost of a number of millions of 
dollars. 





Kid + » 


Gloves. 





ener in —- 
ra, a 
1.25—we are able 
to offer 


AT 77c. PER PAIR 


and pay the postage. 

The newest shades in tan for Spring are 
included, and every pair is guaran 4 
Money refunded if desired. Send size gen- 





erally worn. 


STRAWBRIDGE 
& QLOTHIER, 








Dry Goods. Philadelphia. 
LATEST NOVELTY. POCKET SALTS. 





Crown Lavender 
Pocket Salts. 


THE CROWN PERFUMERY CO., 


of London, call attention to one of thcir most charm- 
ing novelties 


The Crown Perfumed Pocket Salts. 


Made by them for several 
s years in England, but now for 

the first time iutr duced into 
this country, made in the fol- 
lowing odors: 


Crown Lavender 
Crab-Apple Blossom 
Bea White Lilac 
: Verbena 
Matsukita 
Violette 
acd all other odors 
Sold as shown or 


encased in kid purses 


and can be carried inf 
the pocket with per- 
fect safety. j 


THE ABOVE ARE PERFECT GEMS 


delicious! rfumed with the Crown Perfumes 
and iden’ cat in uality with the world renowned 
CROWN LAVENDER SALTS and various Perfum 
Salts, the creation of the CROWN PERFUMERY 
COMPANY, and so long and favorably known to 
their London and Paris clintele. 
PRICES: Standard Size 50c. Sma er Size, 4oc. 
In Kid Purses, 75c. Smaer S ize, 60c. 


Ask your druggist for them, or by sending either of 
the above amounts to Caswell, Massey & Co., New 
York; Melvin & Badger, or T. Atwood & Co , Boston: 
Geo B. Evans, Phila.; E. P. Mertz, Washn.; Wilmot J. 
Hall, Cin.; or W. C. Scupham, Chicago; one of tnese 
botties of Pocket Salts will be sent free to any ad- 
dre 















“Beware of Worthless Imitations. 


SAVE % YOUR FUEL 


fm By using our (stove pipe) RADIATOR. 
: With: Hts 120 Cross Tubes, 
ONE stove or furnace does the work of 
TwO. Drop postal for proofs from 
prominent men, 

TO INTRODUCE OUR RADIATOR, 

the first order from each neighborhood 
filled at WHOLESALE price, and secures 
anagency. Write at once. 

ROCHESTER RADIATOR COMPANY, 

50 Furnace 8t., ROCHESTER, N. ¥- 














J. M. OLCOTT,  seapqvarrenrs ror 
W. & A. K. Johnson’s Celebrated Wall Maps 
Parker’s New Structural Maps, 

American Standard Globes, 
AKD ALL KINDS OF SCHOOL SUPPLIES. 





9 West 14th St., New York. 
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Noenold 


Cotton Fabrics. 


NOVELTIES. 


Printed Dimities, French White and 
Colored Piques, White Embroid- 
ered Niinsook and Mulls. 


Printed Linen Lawns. 
Plain and Fancy Linen Batistes. 


‘** Anderson’s ”’ 
Celebrated Zephyrs. 


Chene’ and Persian Designs, 
Shirting Cambrics, 
Cheviots. 


‘+s Freres Koechlin’s”’ 


ORGANDIES. 


Glace and Stripe Batistes. 


Droadevary K 19th ot. 


NEW YORK. 





Ball:Bearings 


ON 


YOUR FEET. 





The Best 


Ricycle Shoe 


Made of celebrated “‘Prince of India’’ 
leather. Cut high or low. Corrugated 
soles. Pratt lace-fastener secures laces 
without tying. Men’s—Ladies’—Black 
$3.00—Tan $3.50 


“BALL-BEARING” stamped on heel, 


Sold by all dealers or sent by express prepaid 
HANDSOME BOOKLET FREE 


C.H. FARGO & CO., CHICAGO 
OO0000 















EADERS will confer a favor by men- 
tioning THE SCHOOL JOURNAL 
when communicating with advertisers. 


Interesting Notes. 


Teaching history from a single book is 
much like studying the landscape from a 
single window. It entails serious limita- 
tions. A new point of view might change 
the relative prominence of all parts. So 
many teachers recognize this fact, and so 
many special books are at their service, that 
a demand has arisen for a compendium or 
guide to the more important facts and peri 
ods. To meet this need Annie E. Wilson 
has prepared a “Compendium of United 
States and Contemporary History ” Every 
item of special interest or importance in 
United States history, from the beginning 
to the present, with contemporary events 
in other parts of the world are given in 
chronological order. Prominence is given 
to the'writers, statesmen, and laws of each 
period. The book aims to render to the 
history of the United States such service as 
Ploetz’s “‘ Epitome,” affords general history 
D. C. Heath & Co., Boston, are to be the 
publishers. 


A new industry of considerable propor- 
tions in connection with the great fisheries 
in Albemarle sound has sprung up lately in 
the shipment of sturgeon roes to Germany 
and Russia. The last report of the state 
labor commissioner of North Carolina 
shows that 100 boats and 250 fisherman are 
now engaged in this branch of the fishery 
industry in those waters. The nshermen 
make an average of $50 a week during the 
short season. The report says that the 
largest fishing seines in the world are on 
Albemarle sound, one being a mile and a 
half long. The seines are hauled in by 
steam power, and last season one of the 
big seines landed 485,000 herrings and 2,- 
500 shad. 


A shower of dust fell on the deck of the 
ship Scottish Dales when she was far out 
at sea off the coast of the Argentine Repub- 
lic on a voyage which ended at Tacoma, 
Wash., last week. The captain says the 
dust was very fine and of a light buff color. 
As the dust storm blew toward the ship it 
looked very much like snow. The dust fell 
thickly over the deck and rigging of the 
vessel. The captain supposes it came from 
some volcano in active eruption. 


The Cocopah volcanoes, seventy-five 
miles south-west of Yuma, Ariz, were in 
violent eruption a week or two since. The 
larger ones were emitting great volumes of 
smoke and some flames, and the smaller 
ones were throwing out large quantities of 
water, stones, and mud, The roar of the 
eruptions could be heard twenty miles or 
more. 


The object of greatest interest in conti- 
nental Europe at this minute is a walking 
mountain in Gard, France, which is moving 
toward the river of the same name at the 
rate of fifteen feet a day. The advance has 
destroyed the machinery in the pits of the 
Grand Combe colliery and nearly a mile of 
the Alais railway. The great thing now is 
to prepare new channels for the Gard and 
Gardon rivers, which are sure, when the 
landslide comes, to be completely choked 
up. Six hundred persons have been obliged 
to leave their homes. The lower strata of 
the mountain, which rises sheer from the 
valley, are grit and green marl. Both have 
given way owing to filtration of rain. Re- 
cently 5,000 persons went from Nimes to 
see the moving mountain, The noise it 
makes is frightful and there are wide cracks 
in all directions. Nobody is allowed to go 
on the mountain or into the valley on which 
it advances. 


The military system adopted by the 
Boers is simple, and yet perfect in its way. 
Each district is commanded by a field cor- 





net whose duty it is in case of alarm to is- 





Insist 


On a good (the best) skirt bind- 
ing as strenuously as on a good 
cloth for the skirt. 


Ask for (and take no other) the 


we wae 
oi & 
qmot* 
Bias Velveteen Skirt Binding. 


If your dealer wane supply you we 
will, 


Send for samples, showing labels and materials, 
to the S. H. & M. Co, P. O. Box 699, New York City. 





Ladies of Refinement 2 


Have Been Usinc 


Brown’s 
French 
Dressing 


FOR MORE THAN 40 YEARS 
—FOR— 


Ladies’ and Childrens’ 
Boots and Shoes. 


Ask your dealer for it and accept no substitute. 


Take only BROWN’S FRENCH DRESSING. 
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7 Write Gaze where ary 
when you wish to Trav- I 
el, and they will inform 

How and the Cost. Escorted Parties for Winter, { 

r 











Spring or Summer. Tickets issued for Indepen- 
] dent vel Everywhere. Choice Berths on all 
Steamships—no extra cost. See Tourist Gazette 
} (by mail 10 cts.), and Save Money. State your 
wishes carefully; full information Free. Address 
J HENRY GAZE&SONS, Ltd.,Universal Tourist 4 








Agents, 118 Broadway N.Y.; 


{ 201 Washington St., Toston: 
220 8. Clark St., Chicago, Ill; 
135 S. Fifth St., Philadelphia. 
OQ 





























At the End of Your Journey you will find 
it a great convenience to go rig t over to 


The GRAND UNION HOTEL 


Fourth Ave., 41st and 424d Sts., 
Opposite Grand Central Depot, New York. 
Central for shopping and theatres. 
Baggage to and from St. Depot free. 


Rooms, $1.00 per day and Upwards. 


EAP Ear 


tall. Seid by F. HISCO 
enly, 868 Br’dway, New York. Write for beck ef becom Pane 


QOQOQOOOOOOOO0OO 
O We buy schoolbooks ~ () 


Cash or exchange, few or many, new or secondhand 
Catalogue free —“Prices we Pay"’— mention this ad 


Arthur Hinds & Co. 
tute N 
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10 2 10 


The New York Journal 
recently offered ten bi- 
cycles to the ten win- 
ners in a guessing con- 
test, leaving the choice 
of machine to each. 


ALL OF THEM 
CHOSE 








Standard of the World. 


Nine immediately, and one after he had 
looked at others. And the Journal 
bought ten Columbias. Paid $100 each 
for them, too. On even terms a Col- 
umbia is chosen 


1Q ar 10 


POPE MFG. CO., Hartford, Conn. 

















sue notices to all in the district. An alarm 
is generally brought in by some herdsman 
or native hunter, who has accidentally run 
upon the enemy, or upon some rumor of 
his approach. Mounted men at top speed 
are instantly dispatched to all quarters of 
the district and in a short time every family, 
with household gear and herds, are ¢rek- 
king as quickly as possible to the district 
town in which is situated the /aager. It 
takes but a comparatively short time for 
every white man, woman, and child to be 
safely ensconced. The defence attended 
to, riders are despatched to meet the foe 
and to bring news of his approach. Mess- 
engers are spurred to the capital to alarm 
the government and within a few hours 
thousands of the finest shots and best 
equipped horsemen in the world have as- 
sembled in defence of their fatherland. 
The Boers seldom attack the foe; their 
general plan is, as in the late Jameson raid, 
to hover around until a convenient piece of 
country is found, when, trusting to their 
prowess as shots and to the excellence of 
their horses to keep out of harm's way, they 
pour a deluge of lead on the foe from long 
distance.— Forum, 


In the race for horseless vehicles re- 
cently held in France there were seventeen 
starters, of which eleven used petroleum, 
five steam, and one electricity. One of the 
petroleum vehicles was a bicycle. The 
course was from Paris to, Bordeaux and 


“1 AM NOT WELL” 


— Shylock. 





You don’t deserve to be. 
You're sick because your 
appetite overreached your 
judgment. Conscience and 
Stomach are of close kin. 
“Live and let live.” Eat 


slowly and 


TAKE BEECHAM’S PILLS 


No other kind) for ail Bilious and nervous disorders. 








troleum. One of these covered the dis- | 

tance to Bordeaux in twenty-two hours and| Do people buy Hood’s Sarsaparilla in prefer- 
thirty-four minutes, and the return trip to | ence to any other,— in fact almost to the exclu- 
Paris in twenty six hours and fifty-three| sion of all others? 


back, a distance of seven hundred and 
twenty-six miles; the prizes amounted to 
sixteen thousand dollars. Contrary to ex- 
pectations the three vehicles first to com 
plete the distance were all propelled by pe- 


minutes, or at the rate of about fifteen miles Because they know that Hood’s Sarsapa- 
an hour. Town and country roads in| [illa cures when others fail. 
France, as returning American bicyclists | The question of best is just as positively de- 


have told, are far superior to those in the | cided in favor of Hood's Sarsaparilla, as the 
United States, a fact not to be lost sight of question of comparative sales. Remember, 


in any prediction of the wide-spread adop- | | 

tion of the motor-vehicle in this country.— | 

Lippincott’s Magazine. | O O 6 
Keep honest. true, and pure remedies like Pond’s 


Extract always by you. Pond’s Extract car always | . 
Sarsaparilla 


be depended on; accept no other preparation as just 


as good. 

In democratic America the mass of | Is the One True Blood Purifier. All druggists. #1. 
people have been taught to consider formal- Prepared only by C. I. Hood & Co., Lowell, Mass. 
ity of any kind, if not positively sinful, " . cure Liver Ills; easy to 
at least absurd. The typical American | Ho0d’s Pills take, easy to operate. 256. 
despises ceremony; he wants to go with- 
out his coat even at the dining table | 


sometimes; he puts his hands in his | 
trousers’ pockets, picks his teeth in public | 
and trims h snails in church. His daughter | 
goes about the house in the morning in a| 


mother-hubbard, with her hair in curl 
papers; she chews gum on the street and 
on summer evenings hangs over the iront | 
gate with one of the boys until long after 
her father and mother have retired. The | 

duration of the young man’s call is the | Of all food prepara- 
one joke that no weekly comic paper would| , 


go to press without, and there is more | t10NS; always retained 


truth than humor in the joke.— Woman- | 


hind. by the stomach. Ready 


Why are there more women than men | ° 
employed as teachers in the schools of the | for instant use. 
United States? The School Review for | 
February has a collection of statistics which | 
answers the question. ‘Because they are| § 
cheaper,” seems to be the determining fea- | | 











The most nutritious 

















eee 


ture. At anv rate, the fact is that they ave | 


cheaper, so far as these statistics go—and | 
they cover some fifty-five of the leading cit- | ¢]} 
ies—from 30 to 50 per cent. cheaper. The 


article gives in full the answers to the two | 
questions, ‘“‘ Why do you employ more wo- | Mounted on this king of bicycles, 
men than men? Why do you pay men| {f} you are Monarch of all you survey. 
more than women?” the names of the wri-| {f All nature is yours as you speed } 
ters only being, for obvious reasons, with-| $f} along on your ride of health and } 
held. The investigation was made by Supt. | happiness, You can depend on the 
Nightingale, of Chicago, where an effort| 3}} MONARCH in any emergency. } 
has been successfully made to maintain an | 3; There’s ‘Know How” inthe making. { 
equal proportion between men and women 4models. $80 to $100, fully guaranteed. For = e 
teachers iu the high schools, and the same | $f} 07" and sdulis who want a lower price wheel the 


2 Defiance is made in 8 models, $40 to $75. 
to h for the same work. | 
salary is paid to both for the | {88 Send for Monarch book. 
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PALL AL OPS 


Taken in Time 313 Monarch Cycle Mfg.Co 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla has achieved great success in | Lake, Halsted and 
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warding off sickness which, if allowed to progress, Fulton Sts., 
would have undermined the whole system and CHICAGO. 
given disease a strong foothold to cause much x 
suffering and even threaten death. Hood's Sarsa- 83 Reade Street, 
parilla has done all this and even more. It has ; NEW YORK. 
been taken in thousands of cases which were)  —————— 





—L— SO ees 





thought to be incurable, and after a fair trial has 
effected wonderful cures, bringing health, strength 
and joy to the afflicted. 








| Pees DARTH re rrccncs JST HMA, 

Rain-in-the-Face, who was the leader in| KIDDER'S PASTILLES.0) sai Stowell & Co. 
the Custer massacre, is now a policeman at| —_—__EECharlestown, Lisss. 

the Standing Rock agency. He wears his 

government uniform with as much pride as 

he used to wear the war bonnet, and is as 























active now in preserving the peace as he | GENERAL SCHOOL MERCHANDISE 
was formerly in breaking it. GEOGRAPHICAL 

Rossini was born on Feb. 29, and re- APPLIANCES 
fused to keep any other birthday. At OF ALL KINDS 
Pesaro, where he was born, the day is also) J.L. HAMMETT CO. 
observed in leap years only ; this year Mas- | 352 WASHINGTON ST- 
cagni, who is at the head of a musical in- BOSTON _MASS.___ 








stitute founded by Rossini, selected the’ 
“‘ Messe Solennelle” as the principal piece, | When writing adverticere mention this pape. 
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The custom of tattooing is, even at the 
present day, widespread in Italy, under the 
names of mark, sign, etc.; but it is found 
only in the lower classes of society, among 
peasants, sailors, work people, shepherds, 
soldiers, and, more than all, among crim- 
inals. As regards the last it may be said | 
that the frequency of the practice gives it | 
an anatomico-legal character which is alto- | 
gether new. Among tattooed criminals | 
Lombroso remarked that the majority were | 
“old hands” and instinctive criminals, 
much given to robbery and crimes of vio- 
lence. Forgers and swindlers, who are in- 
variably the most intelligent classes of | 
criminals, are rarely tattooed. They know | 
that the marks of the tattooer, once recog- | 
nized and noted by the police, furnish after- | 
wards an easy means of identification. 





There are at present about 13,568,000 acres | alk No . 


of forest in Maine valued at $35,250,000. 


Twoor three New England states could be | 


hidden away in Maine’s woods. 


During the Teething Period. 


Mrs. Winstow’s Sooruinc Syrup has been used for 
over FIFTY YEARS by MILLIONS of MOTHERS 
for their CHILDREN WHILE TEETHING, with 
PERFECT SUCCESS, It SOOTHES the CHILD, 
SOFTENS the GUMS, ALLAYS all PAIN, CURES 
WIND COLIC, and is the best remedy for DIAR- 
RHA, Sold by Druggists in every part of the 
world, Be sure and ask tor ** Mrs. Winslow's Sooth- 
ing Syrup,” and take no other kind. Twenty-five 
cents a bottle. 


Tobacco- Twisted Nerves. 
The Unavoidable Result of the 
Continued Use of Tobacco. 


Is there a Sure, Easy, and Quick Way of 
Obtaining Permanent Relief from 
the Habit? 


Millions of men think 
they need stimulants 
because their nerves 
are set on fire by to- 
bacco. The persis- 
tent abuse to which 
the tobacco-user sub- 
jects his nerves can- 
not possibly fail to 
make weak the 
strongest man. 
Chewing and smok- 
ing destroy man- 
hood and nerve power. What you calla 
habit is a nervous disease. 

Tobacco in the majority of cases dead- 
ens the feelings. You may not think <o- 
bacco hurts you, but how are you ever 
going to tell how much better you would 
eel without it unless you follow the advice 
of Postmaster Holbrook : 


CURED 49 CASES OUT OF 50. 
HOLBROOK, Nev., June 13. 


Gentlemen.—The effects of No-To Bac are truly 
wonderful. I had used tobacco for forty-three 
years, a pound plug a week. I used two boxes of 
No-To-Bac and have had no desire for tobacco 
since. I gave two boxes of No-To-Bac to a man 
named West who had used tobacco for forty-seven 
years, and two boxes to Mr. Whiteman, and neither 
of them have used tobacco sivce and say they 
have no desire for it. Over fifty that I know of 
have used No-To-Bac through my influence, and 
I only know of one case where it did not cure, and 
then it was the fault of the patient. 

I was 64 years old last week. I have gained 
seventeen pounds in flesh since I quit the use of 
tobacco. You can use this letter or any part of it 
as you wish. Yours respectfully, 

C. E. HOLBROOK, P. M. 





You say it is wonderful. Indeed, it is. 
No-To-Bac cured over 300,000 cases just as 
bad. You can be made well and strong by 
No-To-Bac. Your own druggist guaran- 
tees acure, Get our booklet, ‘‘ Don’t To- 
bacco Spit and Smoke Your Life Away,” 
written guarantee of cure and free sample 
mailed for the asking. Address The Ster- 
ling Remedy Co., Chicago or New York. 
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N_UNPARALLELED VICTORY IN THE VERY HOME OF 





Rounds the body, and 
fills the hollows till 
yw Bye hs where 
dimp! th makes 
plump the form. % 3 


UTHE ART OF BREWING WAS |! 
7 | |DEVELOPED BY THE GERMANS) 





Teaching 
Current Events 

It is a fact that more teachers 
use Our Times for teaching 
‘current events in the school 
| than all similar papers together. 
| There is a solid reason for this, 
ITIS THE BEST. But there are at 
least one-half of the readers of 
this paper who are not using it. 
‘and we shall not stop talking 
|about its value until these come 
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THE > 
GREATAMERICAN LADIES ! > 


- Do youlikeaQupof > 
E GOOD TEA?? 


If so, send this > 
advertisement and 15 
cents in stamps and we will send you 
a % lb. sample of the best JT im- 
ported. Any kind you may select. 


HOW ARE YOUR 


{ CHINA CLOSETS? § 


4 Are the old dishes chipped and > 
4 cracked, and unsuited to setting off a > 


ComPaNy 
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‘into line. 30 cts. a year; 25 


|cts. in clubs. 
'Co., 61 E. oth St., New York. 


This year we offer a fine Dissecrep Map or THe 
Unitep States for 35 cents, with the paper; 2 to 10 
subscriptions, 30 cents each; 10 to 25 subscriptions, 
28 cents each; 25 and over 25 cents each. 





Every Reader 


of this paper who has not our catalogue of 
teachers’ help, should send a card asking 
for it. It will tell you how to save time 
and labor, have a better school, and get a 
larger salary next year. 


E, L. KELLOGG & CO., 


E. L. Ke.ioce & | 
| 


4 spotless table-cloth? We will re- > 
4 plenish it FREE, 
Why drink poor Teas and Coffees, 
and ruin your health, when you > 
can get the best at cargo prices? 
| “PREMIUMS for all—Dinner, Tea? 
and Toilet Sets, Banquet and Hanging 
| 4 Lamps, Watches, Clocks, Music Boxes, 
4 Cook Books, Watch-Clocks, Chenile > 
| @ Table Covers, Cups and Saucers, > 
4 Plates, Knives and Forks, Tumblers, » 


4 Goblets, given to Club Agents. > 
4 G made by getting > 
i" orders for our > 


4 celebrated Teas, Coffees, Baking Pow- » 
4 der and Spices. Work for all. 3% 
4 Ibs. of Fine Teas by mail or express 

for $2.00; charges paid. Headquar- 





61 East Ninth St., N. V 





A Skin of Beauty is a Joy Forever. 
Dr. T. Felix Gouraud’s 


‘ORIENTAL CREAM, oMAGICALBEAUTIFIER, 


Removes Tan, Pimples 
Freckles, Moth-Patcb | 
es, Rash and | 
Skin Diseases | 
and every blem 
. ish on beauty ; 
| and defies detec 
tion. On its vir 
tues it has stood | 
the test of 46 
ears—no other 
as—and is 80 
harmless we test 
it to be sure it is 
properly made. 
Acce no coun 
terfeit of similar 
name. The 
tinguish ed Dr. L. 
A. Sayer, said to 
a lady of the 
hautton (@ pa 
tient): “As you 
ladies will use them, I recommend ‘Gouraud’s Cream’ 
| as the least harmless of all skin preparations.” One 
| bottle will last six months using it every day. Also 
| Foudre Subtile removes superfluous hair without in 








| 


ters in U.8. for Pure Teas, Coffees, 

Extracts, Baking Powder and Spices. 
4 Beautiful Panel (size 14x28 inches) 
4 FREE to all Patrons. For full 
4 particulars, address 


<The Great Americas Tea Ch, ? 


4 31 & 33 Vesey Street, la 
4 P. O. Box 289. NEW YORK. ? 
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SSSSSSSSS+ SEBSEEES 


EUROPE 


Don't fail to go! A fine tour of forty- 
five days through Scotland, England, 
Belgium, and France. 

COSTING ONLY $270. 


Endorsed by Dr. W. T. Harris, 
U.S, Com'r of Edu. 


First-class in every respect. You can go FREE 
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\ he skip. 
eRDT HOPKINS, Prop’r, 87 Great Jones 8t., N. ¥ 
For sale by all punagee and Fancy Goods Dealers 
tbrovgnout the U. 8., Canada and sarope. 
found In N. Y. City at R. H. Macy’s, Stern’s 
Uhrich’s, Ridley’s, and other Fancy Goods Dealers. 
Beware of base imitations. $1,000 Reward for 
arrest and proof of any one selling the same. 


by securing members to accompany you. Steam- 
| er City of Rome has been selected for this party. 
| No night travel after leaving steamer. Decide 
early. Address 


| H. S. KELLOGG, 61 E. 9th St., N.Y. 
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‘USED EVERY WEEK=DAY BRINGS REST ON SUNDAY: 
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BLAISDELL’S 
PHYSIOLOGIES. 


¥ 


HE following books fully meet the require- 
ments of the new law in New York relating 


= 


Nz 
(] ~ 


as 


to the study of the nature and effect of al- 
cohol and narcotics on the human system, 


CHILD’S BOOK OF HEALTH 
HOW TO KEEP WELL -< °- . 


> 








HEY fill the bill better than any other books published. 
have been favorite text-books in the lower grade of schools. 


For the past ten years they 
Teachers like to teach 
them and scholars like to study them. They give just the right amount upon the effects 
of alcoholic drinks, tobacco, and other narcotics, on the human system. They are written 
in an original and attractive style giving the simplest and most practical points about 
every-day health. They will meet your wants better than any other text-books in the 
market, 


WE CORDIALLY INVITE YOUR CORRESPONDENCE, 





GINN & COMPANY, Publishers, 


Boston, ° . ° New York, e ° ° 
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WELLS’ NEW GEOMETRY 


RECENT IMPORTANT INTRODUCTIONS. 
Brown University, Amherst College, Williams College, 
University of Pennsylvania, Washington and Lee 
University, and University of North Carolina. 








LEACH, SHEWELL & SANBORN, 


NEW YORK: BOSTON: CHICAGO: 
67 Fifth Avenue. 202 Devonshire Street, 106 Wabash Avenue. 





“IMPROVEMENT THE ORDER OF THE AGE.” 


THREE NEW MODEL 





Nos. 2, 3, AND 4. 


HAVE YOU EXAMINED THEM? 
MANY IMPROVEMENTS Heretofore Overlooked by Other Manufacturers. 


Address THE SMITH PREMIER TYPEWRITER COMPANY, 
Syracuse, N. Y., U. S. A. 








Branch Offices in Twenty-Nine Principal 
Cities in the United States. 


Barnes’ Steel Pens. 


(Two Travae-Marxs.) 





Barnes’ National Pens, 


Made by the Best Workmen in America, 


Barnes’ P. D. & S. Pens, 


Made by the Best Workmen in England, 


NO SCRATC HING—EASY WRITING, 


*,*For Sale by all Stationers.—Smple C rd to cts, 





A. §. BARNES & CO., Sole Makers, 


Established 1838.) 


NEW YORK, 
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WOODOOOOOMOOOOOOOOOOOO 


Any boy or any girl in the remotest 
hamlet, or any teacuer or official any- 
where can secure of us promptly, second- 
hand or new, at reduced prices, singly or 
by the dozen, postage or expressage free, 

of all the publishers. 
Brand new and complete alphabetical 
catalogue free, if you mention this ad. 


Arthur Hinds & Co., 


4 Cooper Institute, New York City. 
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THE MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE 


COMPANY OF NEW YORK 
RICHARD A. MCCURDY PRESIDENT 


STATEMENT 
For the year ending December 31 1895 
Assets - - - - $221,213,721 33 
Liabilities . . - = 194,347,157 58 


$26,866,568 75 


Total Income - - - - $48,597,480 51 
Total Paid Policy-holders in 
1895 - -  - «+ - $28,126,728 45 


Insurance and Annuities in 
foree- + - + + $899,074,453 78 


Net gain in 1895 - - + $61,647,645 36 


Surplus - - + -=- - 


Note—Insurance merely written is discarded 
from this Statement as wholly misleading, and 
only insurance actually issued and paid for in 
cash is included. 


I have carefully examined the foregoing State- 
ment and find the same to be correct 
Cuar.es A, PReLLeR Auditor 


From the Surplus a dividend will be apportioned 
as usual 


Report of the Examining Committee 
Office of The Mutual Life Insurance Company 
of New York 

February 11, 1896 

At a meeting of the Board of Trustees of this 
Company, held on the 18th day of December last, 
the undersigned were appointed a Committee to 
examine the annual statement for the year ending 
December 31, 1895, and to verify the same by 
comparison with the assets of the Company. 

The Committee have carefully performed the 
duty assigned to them, and hereby certify that 
the statement is in all particulars correct and that 
the assets specified therein are in possession of the 
Company. 

In making this certificate the Committee bear 
testimony to the high character of the investments 
of the Company and express their approval of the 
system, order, and accuracy with which the ac- 
counts and vouchers have been kept, and the 
business in general transacted, 

(sianeo) H. C. von Post Rosert OLYPHANT 
Cuas. R. HENDERSON Ww. P. Dixon 


James C. HOLDEN J, H. Herrick 
COMMITTEE 


ROBERT A. GRANNISS Vice-Presipent 


Water R. GILLetTTe 
Isaac F. Lioyp 
FREDERIC CROMWELL 
Emory McCuintock 


General Manager 
ad Vice-President 
Treasurer 
Actuary 








